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The American Liberty League 


O us the voice of the American Liberty League bears 

a remarkable resemblance to the voice of Wall Street. 
We make that statement with genuine regret, for what 
the country needs most sorely at this perilous moment 1s 
a group of citizens keen enough to observe the mistakes 
of the Administration, brave enough to point them out, 
and wise enough to provide a remedy. When the ship 
is headed for the rocks, criticism which bears on the cap- 
tain’s complexion, or his table manners, is not worth much. 
What is needed is a man who knows how to avert the 
disaster, and who is not afraid to knock the captain down, 
if necessary, to take over the command. 

We find no such man among the chief supporters of 
the American Liberty League. Nor do we find him, where 
we might look for him, in the ranks of the Republican 
party. For weal or woe, there was not much difference 
between Republicans and Democrats in the Congress 
which established the New Deal. Since Congress folded 
its tents, there has been plenty of sniping from the Re- 
publican lines, but no concerted movement, and, up to 
the present, at least, no plan of campaign. The titular 
head of the Republican party, Henry P. Fletcher, has 
pointed with dismay and viewed with alarm, no difficult 
task in these straitened days, and Senator Borah, aided 
now and then by Senator Hastings, of Delaware, has 
wandered about the country, emitting vague apprehen- 
sions of disasters to come. Even Congressman Beck, of 
Pennsylvania, for whose writings on the Constitution we 
have sincere respect, has not been able, it seems to us, 
to produce a speech or a document that rises higher in 
the intellectual scale than a typical political campaign pro- 
nouncement. But if the Republican party cannot create 
a respectable opposition, where can it be found? 
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It might have been found in the American Liberty 
League. It may yet develop there, but it seems to us 
that this association begins its work under a_ heavy 
handicap. John W. Davis, Nathan Miller, Alfred E. 
Smith, James W. Wadsworth, Jr., and Irenee duPont, 
are all men of prominence and of unblemished character, 
and all are wholly acceptable to that intangible, yet sub- 
stantial, economic influence known as “ Wall Street.” In 
the eyes of the public, and probably also in fact, all these 
gentlemen hold the somewhat extreme views on the in- 
violability of property rights expressed some weeks ago 
at the University of Virginia by Mr. Davis. If this im- 
pression is correct, the League is about to undertake a 
campaign in defense of an interest that is in no imme- 
diate peril. So firmly entrenched in this country are prop- 
erty rights that, at least until recently, it was the custom 
of our courts, in conflicts between these and other hu- 
man rights, to rule as though the right to acquire and 
hold property were the most sacred of all rights. 

Beyond all doubt, that right is sacred. It comes from 
Almighty God, and it must be protected for the sake both 
of the individual and of the state. But in our fear of 
Communism, our defense of it must not go beyond bounds. 
We made that mistake years ago when the prophets of 
Socialism began to rise up. We must not repeat it. We 
must not forget that the right of the worker to a living 
wage in return for his honest labor takes precedence of 
the right of his employer to a return upon his invest- 
ment. The truest welfare of a nation is not predicated 
upon the existence of huge factories, and of huger for- 
tunes, held by an inconsiderable portion of the people. 
In this country we know only too well the falsity of that 
proposition. Under its influence the natural resources of 
the land, given by Almighty God for the welfare of all, 
wealth, and the control of credit, have passed into the 
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hands of a few men who have thus been able to reduce 
millions of their fellows to a condition of industrial 
slavery. 

This country’s welfare cannot be set upon a solid and 
lasting basis until there is established, by custom and by 
law, a distribution of wealth, and of the sources of wealth, 
which will secure to every man of sober and industrious 
habits enough to support him and his family in proper 
comfort. We need not point to the millions of men who 
now seek employment in vain to show how far removed 
we are from that substantial basis of the public welfare. 
The industrial history of this country, with its chapters 
that tell of bloody warfare, shows that the right to hold 
property has been exaggerated beyond all bounds. 

We do not go to the other extreme of claiming that 
every act of the present Administration should be ap- 
proved blindly. That attitude, generally adopted, would 
pave the way for the establishment of a dictatorship. It 
is our earnest hope that the League will be able to supply 
criticism helpful to the Administration and the country. 
We hope that it will press in the courts every instance of 
violation of the Constitution by any Federal statute or 
any Federal official, for with Franklin we believe that 
those who sacrifice liberty for present ease deserve neither. 
But emphasis on property rights is at present as unneces- 
sary as a public appeal for pennies to relieve the grinding 
poverty of John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Mellon. 


The General’s Wages 


ie many personal respects an extraordinary man, Ad- 
ministrator Johnson is also extraordinary in the growth 
of his wages. He is, we believe, the one public official, 
State or Federal, who in an era of universal wage cut- 
ting, has been granted an increase in salary. 

Until recently, General Johnson has been eking out a 
meager existence on a salary of about $6,800 per year, 
plus an income from private investments. In response to 
his complaints, or, at least, subsequently to his complaints, 
that he could not maintain himself fittingly on his wages, 
the Government suddenly gave him an increase of about 
250 per cent. Administrator Johnson will now struggle 
along on a wage of $15,000. 

But as there is a fly in every ointment, so there is a 
rift in this Federal lute. (The word is spelled correctly. ) 
General Johnson will be obliged to take a cut of five per 
cent in his wages, thus making the increase really only 
245 per cent. This deduction, exemplifying the impartiality 
of the Government, applies to all Federal employes—to 
General Johnson, as well as to the typist, supporting her 
mother and a couple of little sisters and brothers on 
$1080 per year, and to those overworked postal employes 
in regular service whose income, according to the Govern- 
ment’s own statistics, does not equal a living wage for a 
man and his family. 

We congratulate the General. If one of the objectives 
of the New Deal is to raise wages, it is fitting that among 
the chief beneficiaries be the gentleman who administers 
it. By increasing the Administrator’s wages, the Gov- 
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ernment probably means to give notice of its purpose to 
increase the wages of all its employes, particularly of 
those in the lower brackets. But we would suggest cau- 
tion. In its generosity, the Government may be tempted 
to give all an increase of 250 minus five per cent. But 
employes should not be overpaid. An increase of twenty 
per cent for all in the lower divisions, with larger al- 
lowances for particular cases, will meet the requirements 
of the situation. 


The Bar Cleans House 


T has long been evident to the laity whose necessities 
have impelled them to seek legal counsel that there 

was something rotten in the state of the local bar. What 
has been plain to the laity is by degrees becoming patent 
to the profession as well. Had a layman signed the in- 
dictment which Earle W. Evans, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, laid before the Association at its 
convention last week, the charges might have been at- 
tacked on the ground that they had been made without 
sufficient knowledge. Coming from one of the leaders of 
the bar, their validity must be admitted. “ It is time to 
clean house,” said Mr. Evans. “ We have not done much 
in that line of late years. Let us devote ourselves to the 
task in good faith.” We applaud that exhortation. If 
it is followed by the bar, there should be no great difficulty 
in retiring to private life, or to the appropriate penal in- 
stitutions, the shysters who have undoubtedly destroyed 
the beneficent influence which the bar at one time ex- 
ercised in this country. The profession has its code of 
ethics, and every bar association its committee on griev- 
ances. The code is supposed to bind in conscience, while 
the authority of the respective committees will always be 
upheld by the States. All the machinery necessary for 
this housecleaning is at hand, and has been ever since 
bar associations have been formed. The evil condition in 
which the bar now finds itself is directly traceable to the 
fact that the machinery has not been used. Will Mr. 
Evans’ warning be heeded at the ninth hour? 

To stand up and make general denunciations at a gen- 
eral convention is neither difficult nor perilous. But it 
may be both difficult and exceedingly perilous to denounce 
Catchem and Cheatem whose undoubted legal abilities 
have these many years been at the disposal—for a price— 
of all the gangs of murderers, burglars, bank robbers, and 
general practitioners in crime in half a dozen cities and 
counties. Men of this low type have confirmed the im- 
pression that the lawyer is not invariably an officer of 
justice, but will readily transform himself into an instru- 
ment of injustice. The rights of the accused must be 
scrupulously respected, but the right of every citizen to 
live secure in his life and property must be no less scrupu- 
lously respected, even by counsel for the prisoner at 
the bar. 

But if men who specialize in criminal law have dis- 
graced the bar, more harm has been done by practitioners 
in the law of property. For every corporation that preys 
upon the public, there is a battery of lawyers who pro- 
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tect that corporation, and direct its depredations into 
legally safe channels. The findings of the Pecora com- 
mission have shown us that, under legal advice, the af- 
filiates of a national bank can reap millions by selling 
worthless securities, engage in other practices which re- 
duce thousands of families to beggary, and escape both 
punishment and the obligation to restore their ill-gotten 
gains. As was shown in the proceedings in New York 
against the Bank of United States, and in other cases, 
many of these patently immoral devices had the approval 
of lawyers of high standing. 

Let us have a housecleaning by all means, but a house- 
cleaning such as has been demanded by this Review for 
the last ten years. If the associates of murderers and 
bank robbers are to be disbarred and jailed, we must 
not forget that the legal counsel of some great corpora- 
tions have long merited stripes. 


Our Lady’s Birthday 


HE prayers appointed by the Church for Our Lady's 

Birthday, September 8, are full of significance for 
these days so full of dread to many, and of trial to all. 
In the Collect of the Mass, we ask for the gift of heav- 
enly grace, and we pray that even as the birth of the 
Divine Child was the beginning of our salvation, so the 
celebration of the birthday of His Mother may bring us 
‘an increase of peace.” 

Doubtless the words of the Church’s prayer refer <li- 
rectly to that peace which Our Lord had in mind when 
He spoke of the peace which the world could never give. 
He for Whom we were created alone can satisfy the crav- 
ings of our hearts, and bestow a peace that can never be 
disturbed. In the Divine economy, the fullness of that 
peace is not given upon this earth, but is reserved for 
those who after fighting the good fight have passed into 
eternity. Here on earth we can have a certain quiet, a 
hope that cannot be destroyed, a confidence that soothes 
the heart and strengthens it, when we reflect upon the in- 
finite love and mercy of Our Divine Lord. But the pre- 
liminary to that blessed state, which is really a foretaste 
of the peace which we shall enjoy in Heaven, is an earn- 
est desire to cooperate with God’s benign purposes in our 
regard. As often as we turn away from that resolve to 
seek comfort in the things of this world, we shall have 
unrest and disquiet. 

What is true of us in our individual lives, is true, in 
its degree, of nations in their corporate activity, and in 
their relations to one another. The world is not at rest 
today because it has gone mad in its pursuit of power 
and material preeminence. In our own country, disquiet 
and the threat of violence make themselves felt in the in- 
dustrial and economic world, not because of influences 
that arise we know not how or whence, but because men 
have offended God and violated His law. To deprive the 
worker of his just wage is an economic disorder, but it 
is also a crime that calls to God for vengeance. To enter 
into combines for the control of money and of credit has 
usually been considered a triumph of skill in the economic 
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world, whereas in reality it can be, and commonly is, a 
frightful violation of the Divine canons of justice and of 
love. A materialistic philosophy has spread over all the 
world like a poisonous fog, and in it men grope blindly, 
to fall at last, victims before the altars of Moloch and 
Astarte. No longer is man looked upon as an image of 
God, whose dignity, as the great Leo wrote, God Him- 
self respects, but as a machine, as a mere cog in the great 
engine of government or of industry. The world that has 
striven to pull God down out of His heaven, and to en- 
throne humanity in His place, has ended by degrading 
humanity below the level of the beast. Therefore today 
is the world troubled, and therefore do the rumors of 
war between nations, and of war between capital and 
labor, beat about our ears, and fill our souls with a dread 
of the evils yet to come. 

Peace can never reign in the world until peace is estab- 
lished in the hearts of men, the peace of Christ*in the 
reign of Christ. No doubt governments must call upon 
the resources of their powers to eliminate the crimes that 
are committed against men by the unbridled greed for 
power and lust for gold that exist in the community. But 
law alone can never give the world peace. Men must 
first reform themselves, and tasting the joys of peace, 
establish in this sodden world the law of justice and of 
charity for all. May Our Blessed Lady give us, who have 
nothing to give her on her birthday, her motherly bless- 
ing and her intercession with her Divine Son, that co- 
operating with His grace, we and all the world may at- 
tain to peace. . 


The Catholic School 


oo grandest monument ever erected to the glory of 
God in any country is the Catholic school system of 
the United States. It is also the strongest force which 
this country can have against the inroads of Communism, 
and of every form of rebellion which denies the rightful 
power of the State. For as a matter of sifiple fact, and 
not as an expression of opinion, the only educational 
system in this country which teaches that the authority 
of the state comes from God, and when used properly 
must be obeyed as the expression of God's will, is the 
Catholic school system. 

Men who would tear down the Catholic school tear 
down the pillars which support the State. Every Catholic 
parent, therefore, who, without due authority, confides his 
child to a non-Catholic school, fails seriously in his duty 
both to his offspring and to his country. 

Within the last month, this Review has published sev- 
eral articles on the education of the child, written by Cath- 
olic parents. One father, a convert to the Church, told of 
his prejudice against the Catholic school, engendered part- 
ly by early bias and partly by the slander of non-Catholic 
associates. By actual trial, he did not find that the Catho- 
lic school was not good enough for his son; on the con- 
trary, he soon began to fear that his son was not quite 
good enough to keep up with his associates at the Catholic 


school! Another writer, a mother, retailed the reasons, 
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drawn from her own experience, why her children would 
never be sent to non-Catholic schools in which the in- 
fluence of non-Catholic teachers, perhaps not consciously 
but none the less surely, is un-Catholic, and, not infre- 
quently, anti-Catholic. 

It has sometimes been said that Catholic publications 
and this Review in particular, insist too strongly upon 
the need of Catholic education for the Catholic child, and 
paint too darkly the dangers of the non-Catholic school. 
If the indictment be true, it is also true of every Su- 
preme Pontiff who has exhorted Catholic parents, and 
commanded the Catholic school for every Catholic child. 
In repeating the commands and the warnings of the Vicar 
of Christ, the Catholic writer is always on safe ground, 
and he cannot repeat them too frequently in this age of 
education without God. 





Note and Comment 








Philosophers 
In Convention 


“T° HOSE who noticed the unprecedented attention 

given by the press to the eleventh annual session of 
the Jesuit Philosophical Association at Keyser Island, near 
South Norwalk, Conn., last week, must have gathered a 
new appreciation of the role of philosophy in modern 
life. The discussions noticed and reported by the press 
were on such vital and pressing matters as NRA, the 
Jews, Hitler, Coftmunism, sterilization, unemployment, 
war, and nationalism. ‘The relations between these topics 
and philosophy may not at first have been so apparent, 
but the men who discussed them were not cloistered 
thinkers, but professors who labor in classrooms to im- 
part to their students true principles and their application. 
It was a needed lesson that progress in national and civic 
life will never be attained except by a thorough knowledge 
of the ethical and psychological truths which underlie 
human existence. Pure philosophy, however, also had its 
place in the sessions, as was fitting. Such subjects as 
“Finality in its Philosophical Aspects,” “ Finality and 
Physical Determinism,” “ Vital I-volution and the Caus- 
ality of the Vital Princip‘, * Cosmic Evolution and the 
Causality of the Substantial Form,” while burning ques- 
tions among modern thinkers, and equally important in 
modern civilization, were perhaps too “learned” and 
scientific for the press to pick up for its less “ high-brow ”’ 
readers. But in any case the eagerness with which the 
New York press followed the two-day session is a sufh- 
cient answer to those who hold that Catholic ideas will 
not receive a hearing from the modern world when they 
are properly presented. It was an experiment which is 
worth following up. 


Communism vs. 
“The Field” 


ba a semi-humorous mood a brilliant British economist 
once wrote: “ Communism is an excellent plan for mak- 
ing rich men poor, but a very middling plan for making 
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poor men rich.” The same thought was given striking 
expression at the recent convention of the Jesuit Philo- 
sophical Association of the Eastern States by the Rev. 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Regent of the School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University. ‘ There is this that is 
unique about Communism,” declared the eminent authority 
on Russia, “ Communism is a system; Capitalism is not.” 
The former, he added, is the same doctrine im action at 
Moscow, Vladivostok, Canton and Vera Cruz; the latter 
differs with the climate, the soil, the industry, and with 
the individual. In short, every one who works or con- 
ducts an enterprise with the profit-motive is a capitalist: 
be he a Rockefeller, a Ford, or a push-cart peddler in the 
Bronx. The categories of Capitalism, controlled or un- 
controlled, are practically indefinite and their justification 
or defense will vary with the personalities interested in 
their continuance. On the other hand, the disciples of. 
Lenin, Stalin and Associates are the most doctrinaire (as 
well as dialectical) people in the world. They have a 
minutely elaborated plan for any given emergency. Every 
circumstance is foreseen and the tactics recommended to 
win the day. These differ, although the general objective 
remains fixed, for a longshoremen’s strike in San Fran- 
cisco, a textile walkout in Tennessee or a Bonus Army 
rally in Washington. The capitalists almost always have 
to improvise both their theory and practice; not so the 
members of the Third International. Consequently, the 
success of the latter in exploiting any given “ revolu- 
tionary ” situation to the limit of its possibilities. In every 
one of the strikes now in progress, the wounds may heal 
up, but red scars will remain. Suppose concessions are 
made to organized labor. The Red agitators, who sup- 
ported the strike, by a swift about-face, try to persuade 
the workers that their leaders have sold them out and 
that fresh threats will elicit new concessions. This is 
merely one example out of thousands. But it is a good 
example of the advantages enjoyed by a system vs. oppor- 
tunistic experimentation. 


School Days 
Once More 


ERHAPS this sounds ironic to those who have been 
P toiling at their books throughout one of the most torrid 
summers in years. But the fact is that registration for 
the new term is on in full blast, while Junior and Joan are 
wondering whether the weekly allowance will continue to 
look as pale and wan as the early autumn mist. It is esti- 
mated that 31,000,000 students have returned to the class- 
rooms: 28,000,000 in the public schools and 3,000,000 in 
institutions supported by private initiative. The increase 
over last year’s attendance is figured to be between 300,000 
and 400,000. Government education officials say that the 
brunt of the burden imposed by increased enrolment will 
ve borne by the high schools, which are already over- 
crowded and handicapped by drastic curtailment of facili- 
ties. Conditions are naturally worst in the drought area. 
Last year $17,000,000 was distributed among thirty-three 
States, particularly for the benefit of schools in small 
towns and rural districts, by the Federal Emergency Re- 
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lief Administration. It is expected that about the same 
sum will be available for similar relief this year. In the 
elementary schools there has been increased enrolment in 
the upper grades which are most expensive to operate. 
The same difficulty faces the privately managed and 
financed religious schools. But, with a singular lack of 
foresight and equity, little or no provision will be made 
from public funds for the maintenance of these important 
educational centers. For the Sisters, Brothers and priests 
engaged in teaching in the parish grammar and high 
schools, to say nothing of the colleges and universities, the 
opening of the school year 1934-35 is the signal for fur- 
ther self-sacrifice, if not actual privation and suffering. 


Debutantes 
In Anzac Land 


N the other side of this twirling globe or “down 

under,” in the picturesque language of the British 
Tommy, the social season is in full swing. For the Catho- 
lics of Australia and New Zealand the grand event of 
society is the Charity Ball, graced by the presence of Their 
Excellencies, the Archbishops, and dedicated to the high 
purpose of raising funds for the poor through the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. The young ladies of Welling- 
ton, Perth, Brisbane, Ipswich, and Midland await this 
occasion with eager hearts. For it furnishes them the 
opportunity of making their entrance into the social world 
of the archipelago. Once they have been presented to the 
Archbishop (they curtsey and kiss his ring), they are 
formally launched upon the sea of parties, dances and teas 
that may bring them safely into the port of married bliss. 
“ Not necessarily love at first sight,” as one of our famous 
dramatists put it, “ but marriage at the end of the season 
which is ever so much more satisfactory.”” Perhaps this 
is the answer to the riddle that has been puzzling some 
readers of (and contributors to) AMErica: “ Husbands 
Where?” At any rate, the Charity Ball at Wellington, 
New Zealand, presided over by His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop O’Shea, netted well over one thousand dollars for 
the needy and distressed folk of the diocese. The dais, 
where the Archbishop and his clergy received the guests 
of honor, was beautifully decorated with pink roses on a 
background of lycopodium, New Zealand’s favorite creep- 
ing plant. Crowds of onlookers in the gallery were en- 
chanted by the spectacle of the forty-five debutantes, who 
walked through the hall with their escorts, were announced 
as they ascended the stage and, after their curtsey to the 
Archbishop, remained standing on one side and the other 
as their companions were introduced. Staff photographers 
of the religious and secular press consider this colorful 
picture the artistic climax of the social calendar. 


Deforestation 
In Harlem 


HERE was wailing among Harlem’s most talented 
people last week. The former cast of “ Porgy” 
lamented loudly and publicly. Hall Johnson’s “ Little 


Chillun ” did not attempt to hide their tears. Relatives of 
the actors still engaged in “ The Green Pastures ” indulged 
in bitter wails, and the entire dramatis personae of 
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“ Stevedore” vented their grief unashamed. For the 
New York City authorities were engaged in ruthlessly 
destroying the main employment bureau for Harlem's 
stagefolk. This bureau was no office—with desks, files, 
telephones, and clerks. It was only a tree—a fifty-foot 
maple that for nearly 100 years had stood at Seventh Ave- 
nue and 13lst Street. The story ran that once upon a 
time, long years ago, an unemployed Negro Thespian 
stood beneath its branches, wished for a job, and im- 
mediately got it. In gratitude he advertised the maple as 
a mystic remedy against being “at liberty.” A tradition 
grew up, and many famous entertainers, whenever they 
were out of jobs, went and wished strenuously under the 
maple’s magic branches. The singer, Paul Robeson, Ethel 
Waters, Florence Mills, Bill Robinson, the tap dancer—- 
all the way back to Bert Williams, greatest genius of them 
all, had violently volitioned at some time or other within 
its magic shade. But Harlem traffic is increasing, and 
that means street widening; and so the Park Department's 
woodmen refused to spare that tree. Four-hundred 
Negroes wept as the maple was chopped down. Overnight 
most of the trunk, branches, and even the leaves disap- 
peared—carried in small pieces to Harlem homes, not only 
as relics, but also as good-luck talismans. 


The League and 
White Slavery 


SPECIAL committee of the League of Nations has 

been studying the problem of White Slavery for 
many years. It now reports that one of the most effective 
means of stamping out the traffic in women and children is 
legally to proscribe segregated vice districts. In the thirty 
countries where houses of prostitution have been out- 
lawed by legislation public order and morality have shown 
a marked improvement. The report recommends that 
other countries adopt similar legislation. It likewise urges 
that a campaign of public education be undertaken with 
a view to depicting the moral and spiritual ruin wrought 
upon both the victims and patrons of commercialized 
vice resorts and their loathsome concomitants, the social 
diseases. Gratuitous treatment at clinics operated by the 
State is another of the committee’s recommendations. Ac- 
cording to the report, none of the nations that have fol- 
lowed the recommended policies have had any occasion 
to revert to the old system. 
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The Sesquicentennial of the American Hierarchy 


(1784-1934) 


Peter Guitpay, Px.D. 


gregation de Propaganda Fide, Cardinal Leonardo 

Antonelli, announced the selection by the Holy 
See of Father John Carroll of Maryland as Prefect- 
Apostolic “ of the Mission of the Thirteen United States 
of America.” Ten days later, the bonds of jurisdiction 
which had linked the Catholic Church here to the Lon- 
don Vicariate since 1685 were severed, and the further 
announcement was made that John Carroll would shortly 
be elected Vicar-Apostolic or Bishop of the Church in the 
new Republic. 

These two official letters chronicle the beginning of our 
direct relations with the Holy See through the Sacred 
Congregation, then the juridic head of the Church in all 
newly~djacovered lands. A century and a half has passed 
since that\time and nowhere else in the Catholic world, 
in fact, in no other period of Catholic history, can a 
parallel be found to our tremendous progress. During that 
time over 400 Bishops, Archbishops, and Cardinals have 
been placed by the Holy See over the provincial and 
diocesan divisions of our Church. All these prelates, 
whose lives and labors are the glorious heritage of our 
Faith in the United States, pass across the retrospect of 
these years, and the chronicler of our advance since Car- 
roll’s day will always find it difficult to limit his selection 
of the outstanding leaders in the American vineyard. 

To confine our survey to those prelates who have gone 
to their.reward during the past century and a half of 
our organized hierarchical jurisdiction, it has always ap- 
peared to the writer that four of these ecclesiastical leaders 
deserve the most prominent place in our history, not only 
on account of their own personal greatness, but more 
especially on account of the definite task each one of the 
four accomplished. To each of these four prelates a cer- 
tain duty came under Divine Providence. Each was pre- 
eminently successful in meeting the spiritual and moral 
demands which that duty involved. 

To John Carroll, the juridic head of the Church here 
from 1784 to 1815, came the task of dispelling the clouds 
of ignorance and prejudice which during two centuries 
surrounded the name Catholic in the English colonies. 
Carroll’s definite task was to make the Church known. 
This he accomplished first by his “ Address to the Roman 
Catholics of the United States of America” (Annapolis, 
1784), a reply to the renegade Wharton’s “ Letter ” which 
had appeared earlier in that year and which contained the 
usual diatribes against the Catholic Faith. Then followed 
in 1789, his letter to President Washington. Washing- 
ton’s answer is well known and is one of the treasures of 
the Household for God in this country. It was about this 
time also that Carroll wrote his “ Prayer for the Civil 
Authorities of Our Country ”—a prayer which was gen- 
erally used at the end of Mass on Sundays until almost 


(): June 9, 1784, the Prefect of the Sacred Con- 


within our own generation. Carroll’s “ Pastoral Letter ” 
of 1792 and his “ Pastoral Letter to the Congregation of 
Holy Trinity Church in Philadelphia” in 1797 were wide- 
ly discussed in the press of the day. The swift advance 
of Church administration through the division of the vast 
Diocese of Baltimore (1808) brought vividly before the 
eyes of non-Catholics that here was no pusillus grex but 
a growing organization which possessed in Carroll prob- 
ably the most remarkable spiritual leader of that day. 
The tributes paid to Archbishop Carroll at his death 
(1815) amply justify the statement that in making the 
Church known, he had been preeminently successful. The 
encomiums on his character from non-Catholic pens are 
remarkably similar to those written about Cardinal Gib- 
bons 106 years later. 

The second of these prelates in point of time and of 
achievement for the cause of Christ in the United States 
is unquestionably John England, Bishop of Charleston 
(1820-1842). Carroll’s influence and the so-called era 
of good feeling helped to bridge the decade of years fol- 
lowing his death. But the passage of the Act of Eman- 
cipation (1829), the growing number of immigrants with 
the social, racial, and industrial problems their presence 
created, and the fears aroused by the contributions of the 
Catholic missionary societies of Lyons and Vienna, soon 
reawakened the latent anti-Catholic feeling of the country. 
It was inevitable that so powerful a weekly newspaper as 
the United States Catholic Miscellany, which England 
founded in 1822, would become the target of those who 
had no love for our Church. The American Protestant 
Association of 1830, with its organ, the Protestant, or- 
ganized the older bigotry of colonial days and the Protes- 
tant religious press from Maine to Georgia teemed with 
billingsgate against Catholics as foreigners, paupers, mon- 
archists, enemies of the Republic, and a host of Apo- 
calyptic terms. England saw clearly—more so than any 
of his contemporaries—that his definite task was to make 
the Church feared, not politically, but intellectually. His 
duty was to bear down upon those whose success (and 
living) in the pulpit or in the press depended upon in- 
temperate attacks on Catholic doctrines and worship, with 
the weapon of truth. England’s two great contemporaries 
—John Hughes and John Purcell—brought disaster to 
their opponents; so much so that it was openly admitted 
that “debates” and “ controversies” were fatal to the 
Protestant cause. But it was the little giant of Charleston 
who bore the main brunt of the attack. Perhaps the great- 
est tribute paid him by his fellow-leaders in the American 
Hierarchy is that they left him to fight the battle for 
Catholic truth almost single-handed. The eight volumes 
of his “ Works,” edited by the late Archbishop Messmer, 
are a perpetual remembrance of his achievement. 

To John England’s logical successor as defender of 
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the Faith in the Republic—John Hughes of Philadelphia 
and New York—another task was given; one that was 
not doctrinal as with John Carroll or doctrinal and his- 
torical as with John England, but one that was charged 
with a multitude of animosities, racial, social, and political 
especially. The opposition in Carroll’s day was of a some- 
what pompous kind; in England’s day, it was venomous ; 
in the years John Hughes presided over the See of New 
York (1842-1864) it was vicious and brutal. As Hughes 
estimated his particular duty, what was needed more than 
anything else was to make the Church respected. This 
he did gallantly, not always with the finesse of Dr. Eng- 
land or with the latter’s vast learning; but he kept ever- 
lastingly on the alert for occasions to defend not only his 
own race, then the object of so much scorn, but other 
members of the Church as well. Kehoe’s two volumes 
of Hughes’ ‘“ Works” contain only a tithe of the great 
Archbishop’s writings. No prelate of the Church ever 
made so much use of the daily press; and what gained 
the admiration of all who read his letter was his in- 
domitable pluck. 

The turmoil of the Civil War crowded the certamen 
utriusque ecclesiae off the national stage, although it did 
not lessen the violent fanaticism of many soldiers in the 
Federal army, as Father John Bannon of St. Louis proved 
in his successful attempt to stop Northern recruiting in 
Ireland. The Reconstruction period riveted the nation’s 
attention, but the religious gage was again thrown down 
by President Grant in an unfortunate address made be- 
fore the G. A. R. in 1875. John Hughes had more than 
one successor in the American Hierarchy who was cap- 
able of carrying on the struggle for religious peace in 
this country. Few, however, were then aware that Prov- 
idence had provided the Church with such a leader. 

This preparation of James Gibbons took place in the 
Southland, first in North Carolina as Vicar-Apostolic 
(1868-1872), and then as Bishop of Richmond (1872- 
1877). The decade of years he spent in the composition 
of Catholic America’s greatest apologetical work—* The 
Faith of Our Fathers,” which he published in 1876. This 
book—the Catholic Church’s noblest contribution to the 
Centennial—approached the problem of the non-Catholic 
mind from an entirely different angle—that of a peace- 
ful consideration of the doctrines and of the history of 
the Church. It is evident that James Gibbons recognized 
his particular duty to be to make the Church loved. As 
Archbishop of Baltimore for the next forty-four years, 
he succeeded in his definite task better than the three 
leaders who preceded him. Two dominant notes could 
be heard in all that he said and wrote—love for the Church 
and love for America. Never before, in so clear, so kind- 
ly, so irenic a way was the truth of Catholicism placed 
before the people of this country. Fairness toward his 
opponents, sincerity in dealing with their prejudices, and 
calmness in the face of their appalling ignorances marked 
every page of this best apologetical manual in the English 
language. But beyond this, it was Gibbon’s personality 
which gradually won the love of the nation. No eccle- 
siastic of the past 150 years was so identified with the 
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Catholic Church in non-Catholic eyes; and no man did 
more to raise the barrier of love between the Faith and 
all those lingering elements of misunderstanding and bit- 
terness than he. 

Thirteen years have passed since the death of Cardinal 
Gibbons. In the light of all that Carroll accomplished to 
make the Faith known, of all that England did to make 
the intellectual defense of the Church feared, of all that 
Hughes did to make the children of the Church respected, 
and of all that the great Cardinal so successfully achieved 
to make Catholicism in the United States loved by all, 
regardless of creed or political standing, the question 
naturally arises: How are we to judge the recrudescence 
of nativistic fears between the years 1924 and 1932? From 
one angle it would look as if the work of these four great 
leaders had to be done all over again. But he who would 
so judge the contemporary position of the Catholic Church 
in the United States does not know the heart of America. 
That heart is sound. If any lesson is to be drawn from 
the unfortunate revival of prejudice since Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ death, it is this—America will never permit any 
group, however powerful, to nationalize its religious or 
politico-religious animosities. The sesquicentennial of our 
Hierarchy finds all our prelates today legatees of Gibbons’ 
spirit of charity, and so long as that spirit lives, America 
will remain the land he helped to mold—the land where 
hatreds expire, 


John Hawkins: Conspirator or Spy? 


HiILarre BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 


E left John Hawkins returned to England from 

the third of his slave raids, in January, 1569 
{see America for August 25.] Meanwhile a thing of 
great importance had happened in Europe. Certain 
Spanish ships bearing treasure for the payment of the 
Spanish troops in the Netherlands had run for shelter into 
Plymouth and Southampton toward the end of 1568. 
They ran for shelter because the Channel was infested 
by Protestant rebel pirates from France. 

The Spanish Ambassador asked Elizabeth’s leave to 
land the treasure and convey it by road to the Straits of 
Dover where it could be safely escorted over the narrow 
seas to the Spanish Netherlands on the other side of only 
thirty miles of water. Elizabeth, of course, was glad to 
give leave to a friendly Power making so reasonable a 
request, but William Cecil, not Elizabeth, was the person 
who really governed England. He had long desired to 
free himself from the sense of obligation toward the King 
of Spain, especially as relations between the two coun- 
tries were getting strained since the seizure and persecu- 
tion of the Catholic legitimate Queen of England, Mary 
Stuart, by William Cecil himself was now well afoot. 

Cecil therefore invented an excuse for detaining the 
Spanish bullion ships (which had on board about 
£1,500,000 of our money) and, treating Elizabeth's orders 
with contempt, he said the money would be held until he 
could find out to whom it really belonged. Elizabeth, of 
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course, had to give way as she always did, because she 
was in the hands of this man and his set. 

The anger of Spain at this mixture of hypocrisy and 
theft may be imagined, especially as Cecil was showing 
himself more and more the determined enemy of the 
Catholic religion and would root it out of England. The 
anger of Spain was made the more intense because lack of 
the money to pay the troops who were in the Netherlands 
necessitated a tax on the inhabitants of those provinces, 
which tax provoked a rebellion. 

While things were in this state John Hawkins saw an 
opportunity of killing two birds with one stone: he would 
recover the ill-gotten gains confiscated by the Spanish 
pirates, he would at the same time offer his services to the 
King of Spain, bring ships and men whereby, with the 
aid of the Spanish support, he could restore the tradi- 
tional Catholic religion of the English people, to which 
the great mass of that people was still attached. 

This is the critical point in the whole story, and we 
must be very careful in reading it to understand what 
historical evidence is. 

Historical evidence consists in documents interpreted 
by our knowledge of the nature of things. It must con- 
sist in documents, because there are no witnesses remain- 
ing alive to give us personal evidence, but the mere 
evidence of a document is not sufficient to establish a 
point. If a man writes a letter on a particular date tell- 
ing one that he met a man 200 years old, and giving no 
corroborative evidence, we disbelieve the document be- 
cause what it states is something that is against all our 
experience. 

In the same way we must allow in ordinary human 
actions for the ordinary human emotions and not accept 
extravagant explanations which would only be true if 
those emotions were not present. If we find a man 
murdered and the valuables which were on his person in 
the possession of a man running away from the scene of 
the murder, we conclude that the man running away was, 
if not the murderer, an accomplice. We want special proof 
to believe it was a coincidence and that the man running 
away was innocent. 

Now the known facts in the case of John Hawkins 
are these. He did certainly approach the Spanish Am- 
bassador and suggest the bringing of English ships and 
crews to the King of Spain for the purpose of support- 
ing the widespread Catholic dissatisfaction in England and 
of restoring the old religion. 

We also know as a certain historical fact that the Gov- 
ernment of Spain in the long run accepted the offer. We 
also know that John Hawkins had been, before that, in 
correspondence with the King of Spain: that each party 
knew all about the other. We further know that John 
Hawkins was, as might be imagined from the character 
of his activities, profoundly indifferent to religious doc- 
trine one way or the other, and intensely occupied in mak- 
ing as much money as he could as quickly as he could 
and in the easiest way he could. 

So far, so good. 


The next thing we know is that John Hawkins, months 
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later, was hauled up before the Council under an accusa- 
tion of treason. The next step is that William Cecil, the 
master of English policy, is found after this using 
Hawkins for the purpose of obtaining correspondence 
from the Government of Spain which he, Cecil, could 
then examine at his leisure in order to discover what that 
Government was up to. 

Here we have to decide between two possibilities. One 
probable, the other improbable. The improbable possi- 
bility (and it is highly improbable) is that John Hawkins, 
out of religious enthusiasm or what not, lent himself from 
the beginning to some wonderful secret plan of Cecil’s 
for duping the King of Spain. 

The other possibility—and it is so highly probable that 
it is virtually certain—is that John Hawkins had ap- 
proached the King of Spain on his own, that his cor- 
respondence had been tapped by Cecil’s ubiquitous spy 
system, and that then the life of John Hawkins had been 
forfeit. Cecil could do what he liked with him, and used 
him to carry on a renewed correspondence with the King 
of Spain, and so make the Spanish Government a dupe; 
in other words, that John Hawkins, having been found 
out in a piece of treason to Cecil’s Government and his 
life being at their mercy, had to consent to do their busi- 
ness, and having begun the correspondence in order to 
make as much money as quickly as he could by serving 
the King of Spain, was compelled, after he had been dis- 
covered, to do whatever Cecil told him and to act as a Gov- 
ernment servant and spy. 

The whole issue lies between these two conclusions: 
Did John Hawkins approach the Government of Spain 
“on his own,” was he caught doing this and thence- 
forward used as a servant and a spy by Cecil? Or was 
he from the beginning a man devoted to Cecil’s Govern- 
ment and the Protestant religion and willing to run the 
risk of his life for the purpose of serving both these 
causes ? 

The question has only to be put in order to be fully 
answered. 

In the absence of documents proving the exceedingly 
unlikely alternative we must conclude that John Hawkins 
was doing what he could to make money quickly out of 
the King of Spain, that he was caught in the act, and 
used after that as a cowed Government spy. 

If we are to accept the other hypothesis we must be- 
lieve that a man who had never bothered about religion 
suddenly became enthusiastic about it; that a man who 
had kept up (as we now know) a secret correspondence 
long before this affair with the Spanish authorities, was 
innocent of any attempt to deal with them; that he was 
indifferent to large sums of money payable for his ser- 
vices; that he cared nothing for the hatred felt toward 
Cecil’s tyrannical Government by the mass of the English 
people and their attachment to the ancient religion, still 
so very strong: remember it was less than ten years since 
the forcible suppression of the Mass. 

We must further suppose that the seizure of John 
Hawkins and the bringing of him before the Council was 
all a piece of play acting, and we must imagine a whole 
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previous intrigue between Cecil and Hawkins for which 
there is not a shred of evidence. 

The conclusion to which any impartial reader of the 
evidence is necessarily drawn is that Hawkins had every- 
thing ready to bring the ships and the crews to the King 
of Spain, was caught in the act, and then used as a decoy 
by Cecil in order to discover the policy of the King of 
Spain. 

That is the common-sense view to take. 

But in history one must be rigidly just. It is not an 
absolute certitude. There may exist somewhere docu- 
ments hitherto unrevealed which prove the official story 
as it is told, for instance, in “ The Dictionary of National 
Biography ” and in pretty well all our official textbooks. 
There may be letters somewhere, or reports of conversa- 
tions or notes—some kind of evidence—that Cecil used 
John Hawkins from the beginning, but no such evidence 
has ever been discovered. 

The right way of treating the incident, therefore, as 
historians, is to say that we cannot be absolutely certain 
which of the two theories is true, but everything points 
to the probability of Hawkins having tried to strike a 
bargain with the King of Spain and then having been 
caught and, after that, used as a counterspy by William 
Cecil and his gang. 

One should add that the “alternative hypothesis,” 
though exceedingly unlikely, is possible, that sufficient 
evidence might conceivably be found to support it, but that 
none has appeared in nearly four centuries. 

Now the point of the whole incident is 
whether the much more probable hypothesis be true, but 


this—not 
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the way in which our official history deals with this whole 
affair. 

All our official historians talk as though they knew for 
a matter of fact that there was evidence for the improb- 
able hypothesis against the probable one. They all pre- 
tend that from the beginning of the affairs John Hawkins 
was the devoted Protestant servant of William Cecil and 
his policy. And they go on saying this, although they 
have not a shred of evidence in their favor, while all the 
real evidence is the other way. 

But why do they say this? Why do they fly in the face 
of the existing evidence and imagine a state of affairs 
for which they not only have no proof, but which is the 
opposite of what all the existing proofs point to? 

The answer is simple. They want to make out that the 
English people in the early years of Elizabeth supported 
William Cecil, which is a falsehood. They want to make 
out that, even from the first years of Elizabeth, there was 
a grand saga of seafaring heroism proceeding on the 
Protestant side. They want to identify this with the spirit 
and destiny of the English people. They want to hide the 
part played by Philip of Spain in supporting Elizabeth 
and to antedate the quarrel between Cecil and the Spanish 
Government. In other words, they want to present a myth 
as though it were real history and this, in plain lnglish, 
is telling a lie. 

That particular lie is only one example of very many 
in the false story of the Elizabethan times upon which 
two generations of Englishmen have been brought up, but 
I think it is as good a particular example of “ how it is 
done” as you can get. 


America Self-Contained? 


‘JosepH F. TuHornrne, S.J. 


happened to drop in one evening at a workers’ club 

in the Ukraine. The walls were plastered with 
multi-colored maps graphically portraying the foreign 
trade of Soviet Russia. Diagrams showed the points of 
origin of the Russian imports of heavy machinery and 
various manufactured products, while side by side were 
charted the areas which formed markets for Soviet ex- 
ports of oil, manganese, lumber, and grain. When one 
of the youthful workers was questioned about these maps, 
he replied: “ Well, that is now. But come back after 
five years. We will produce all that ourselves.” 

This young Pioneer had been brought up in the Marxist 
internationalist tradition. He prided himself on being a 
devout follower of Lenin, whose vision embraced the 
world proletariat, a world union of Socialist and Soviet 
Republics. And yet he did not see the contradiction be- 
tween the fundamental postulates of the world revolu- 
tion and the tenets of a narrow, hide-bound economic na- 
tionalism. Forgetting the rhetoric of the Communist mani- 
festo, “ workingmen have no country,” he was in his heart 
a hard-boiled autarchist, who wanted his people to pro- 


, \WO years ago, a party of engineers and economists 


duce all for themselves and to be independent of the out 
side world. 

Indeed, this craving for national self-sufficiency is 
well-nigh universal. Almost every country in the world 
wants to expand exports and to restrict imports. Each 
strives frantically for a “ favorable balance of trade.” No 
one has the good sense to realize the obvious fact that a 
favorable balance of trade for every nation is a physical 
impossibility. One country’s exports are another coun- 
try’s imports and vice versa. A market where you would 
sell without buying would not be a market at all. So, too, 
the policy of reducing all imports to a minimum, when 
attempted on a world-wide scale, simply ushers in a sea- 
son of creeping paralysis for the world’s economic or- 
ganism. The nations are fighting for a dwindling total 
of world trade (it has shrunk to one-third of the 1929 
level), giving point to Oswald Spengler’s mordant phrase 
about “ the struggle on the keel of the overturned boat.” 

From the American viewpoint, of most concern is the 
fact that the United States has been supplying a dimin- 
ishing share of even the reduced volume of world trade 
that has been moving. Whereas in 1929 the United States 
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enjoyed 13.8 per cent of the total world trade, in 1932 
its share had fallen to less than eleven per cent, and in 
1933 to less than ten per cent. American foreign trade 
has suffered greater decline than that of any other im- 
portant commercial country, the League of Nations figures 
for 1933 showing the United States as now retaining only 
a quarter of its 1929 trade in terms of gold values. For 
the first time since 1913, the United States last year gave 
way to Great Britain as the leading foreign trading coun- 
try. That our export trade has suffered more severely 
than our general domestic activity is also apparent from 
the fact that, whereas we used to export about one-tenth 
of the total domestic production of movable goods, pre- 
liminary estimates for 1933 indicate that our exports have 
fallen to about six per cent of even the reduced domestic 
output last year. The slight upturn in the volume of 
world trade during the latter months of 1933 (continued 
into the first half of 1934), according to Dr. Henry 
Chalmers, Chief of the Division of Foreign Tariffs of 
the Department of Commerce, can hardly be attributed 
to a general easing of trade barriers, and “ has apparent- 
ly taken place in spite of them.” 

The simple fact is that the limits of national recovery 
on a purely national basis practically have been reached. 
Until the last few weeks, advocates of “‘ America self- 
contained” had pointed to the steady improvement of 
Great Britain as a confirmation of the soundness of their 
policy. Now “ business men up and down the country,” 
according to a recent cable despatch, “are beginning to 
be disturbed by continuance of conditions on the Con- 
tinent that make it virtually impossible to increase their 
sales abroad.”” In short, British exporters are confronted 
on every side by a wall of tariffs, quotas, and exchange 
restrictions. The situation recalls the ominous statement 
made in the House of Commons, shortly before adjourn- 
ment, by Sir Walter Runciman, president of the Board 
of Trade, when he intimated that the home market had 
reached the saturation point. This statement is the more 
significant because it was wrung from a one-time Liberal, 
who on the formation of the National Government an- 
nounced his conversion to a policy of protectionism. 

“We must rely on improvement in world trade for im- 
provemest in employment figures,” he warned, suggest- 
ing that the only hope for continued expansion of British 
recovery lay in expansion of exports. British industry 
cannot prosper on the home market alone, however in- 
tensely cultivated. The great factories of Sheffield and 
Birmingham were made to sell goods to the world. The 
Federation of British Industries is frankly pessimistic in 
its forecast of business conditions for the next quarter- 
year and predicts that the international situation will be- 
come even more complicated for exporters. 

The worst part of the trade. tangle is that it not only 
moves in a vicious circle but it also initiates an endless 


chain. Across the Channel from the British Isles is her 


erstwhile ally, Belgium. In 1930 Great Britain bought 
from Belgium £39,000,000 worth of her goods. Last year 
she bought, in gold pounds, £9,000,000 worth. Since the 
world is not buying British goods, the British cannot buy 
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goods from Belgium. As a result, Belgium, forced to 
import 50 per cent of its foodstuffs, may have difficulty 
in feeding its people this year. 

What is true of Belgium is true of most of the small 
European countries. Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries, monoculturists in 
agriculture and with highly specialized industries, like 
lace making and watch manufacture, are naturally de- 
pendent on foreign trade. For them, exports are literal- 
ly a question of life or death, as they cannot possibly 
maintain their production without imports. Germany, 
though a large country territorially and in population, is, 
with respect to foreign trade, exactly in the situation of 
a small country, though its policy, disregarding this fact, 
has brought the Reich to the brink of bankruptcy. 

What is the situation in the rest of Central Europe? 
In 1918 the Austro-Hungarian Empire split up and dis- 
solved into five principal States—Austria, Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. Immediately each 
tried to become self-sufficient. The Austrians and the 
Czechoslovaks, who had very little agricultural produc- 
tion, began to develop their farming. The Hungarians, 
rich in farm land, began to expand their industries, and 
so did the Jugoslavs and Rumanians. These five coun- 
tries set up tariff walls around each other and progres- 
sively raised them until trade virtually came to a stand- 
still. Nor should it be overlooked that the by-products of 
this policy of economic self-sufficiency in the political and 
social order are the two extremes of Communism and 
Fascism. 

Is it any wonder, then, that from 1927 to 1930 the 
imports of wheat from other continents to European coun- 
tries dropped from 16,000,000 tons to 10,000,000 tons, 
while exports of manufactured goods from the United 
States began to show a marked shift from Europe to 
other continents ? 

Of all the countries in Europe, France perhaps has the 
best-balanced economy and is most advantageously 
equipped by nature to make a go of it alone. She has 
tried to do just that thing. And what has been the result? 
France is in economic and political distress. Because of 
her nationalistic spirit, she cannot sell her jewelry, her 
lingerie, her dresses, all the beautiful objets d’art on 
which are lavished the skill and taste of her artisans. 
Her exports are only one-third what they were three or 
four years ago. The tourists shrink from the gold franc. 
No more do Americans, drinking champagne in the 
Parisian cafés, rectify the balance of trade between Paris 
and New York. To be sure, the French farmer thinks he 
is benefited because there are high duties on all foodstuffs 
(flour is three times as costly within as outside of the 
Republic), but the towns are being crushed between the 
high cost of living and the smallness of their incomes. 
“This is the effect of narrow nationalism,” says Sir 
George Paish, “ not of internationalism.” “ International- 
ism,” he adds, “ stands for the recovery of France through 
a recovered world,” while “ narrow nationalism stands for 
the policy of self-containment which is bringing the world 
to ruin.” 
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Strange as it may seem, the drought in the United 
States has emphasized the acuteness of the foreign trade 
problem. Due to the slaughter of cattle in the West, the 
tanners see themselves inundated by a flood of hides and 
skins. Leather threatens to become a drug on the market, 
utterly disorganizing price structures and spreading un- 
certainty in the boot and shoe industry. The only rea- 
sonable outlet for this overhanging liquidation of leather 
is the foreign market. According to the Manufacturers 
Export Association, buyers for large quantities of raw 
leather can be found in Great Britain, Greece, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Japan and France. The report adds: 

In recent years the American hide exporters have been losing 
ground rapidly. For instance, the average exports of hides in the 
period from 1926 to 1930 was $9,000,000 while in 1932 the figure 
was only $2,000,000. Leather exports dropped from an annual 
average of $48,000,000 in 1926-30 to $13,000,000 for the years of 
1932 and 1933. 

Note that Great Britain is high on the list of potential 
buyers. In 1929 she bought not only leather but other 
products to the amount of £150,000,000. The United 
States bought British goods to the extent of £29,000,000. 
As Sir George Paish expresses it: 
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You put up your tariffs to keep out the twenty-nine millions. 
You have succeeded. In 1932, you bought from us only £10,000,000 
worth of our goods. Consequently we were compelled to 
reduce our purchases from you, and we reduced them from £150,- 
000,000, in 1930, to £50,000,000 in 1933.” 

“Isolation is not an adequate remedy,” said 
Laval, at a certain historic interview not so many years 
ago. He could not help observing that “ the nations were 
growing poor together.”” Economic nationalism, with its 
appeals to racial passion and particularisms of every type, 


Pierre 


is preparing the way for violent remedies. National 
selfishness has very definite limitations. It is high time 
that, reversing the ruinous trend toward economic 


autarchy, “the nations should begin to grow rich to- 
gether.” Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace has 
pointed out that 7,000,000 men should normally be em- 
ployed in export industries or services. This would go 
far to solve our unemployment problem. The 
tion is no longer one of production. It is not, as so many 
claim, merely one of distribution; it is becoming more 
And the exchange, to 


ques- 


and more a problem of exchange. 
be profitable to all concerned, should be not in gold or 
silver, but in goods: the only real wealth of nations. 


Pythagoras on Church Collections 


WILLIAM THomMAsS WALSH 


OT long ago I read, in one of those boiler-plate 

articles which harassed editors save up for Mon- 

day mornings or other dull occasions and then 
print under an imposing date line (as though the momen- 
tous intelligence had just scorched the Atlantic cables to 
reach a million breakfast tables) an interview with a 
famous physicist—at least I suppose he was famous, 
though his name meant nothing to me then and escapes 
me now—who explained an important discovery he had 
made. 

Whether by the spectroscope or by a journey to the 
stratosphere or by some other means, this benefactor of 
our race had ascertained that every star had a note peculiar 
to itself, whereby it expressed its own personality. Venus 
with a high, clear strident note, such as I dare say would 
emanate from a platinum blonde, if Venus were a woman 
instead of a planet—pitched very likely between high C 
and high B-sharp; and Mars somewhere down in the 
lower register, like some of those throaty radio singers 
whose sex cannot be determined by the listener, but who 
generally sound red-headed, epicene, and not very mu- 
sical. Good old Pythagoras! I thought; you may have 
been wrong in conjecturing that our grandam inhabited a 
bird, but you were dead right about the music of the 
spheres, and so was Shakespeare: 

There’s not a star but in his motion sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 

Was it not all foreshadowed in my college physics class, 
when Professor Pumpernickel, with his little black goatee 
and his little black eyes, used to extract various musical 
notes from a bottle, a test tube, and a wash boiler, and 


finally, as a climax which never failed to get a guftaw 
from the class and wake it up for the rest of the day, a 
loud A-natural (international pitch) by the application of 
a tuning fork to the resonant apex of his bald head? If 
i had previously had any doubts (though I think the fact 
is fairly evident to many children and to most of the poets 
I had read), it was clear enough to me from then on that 
the whole universe is made up of music, millions of sounds 
of varied pitch, timbre, “color,” and intensity (and how 
subtle and all-pervading and lasting this music is the radio 
gives us some notion), millions of musical notes uniting 
in what is doubtless the perfect symphony, wherein all 
creation in concert praises Him who is at once Com- 
poser, Conductor, and Audience. Little did Pumpernickel 
think in those days in the depths of his agnostical heart 
that he was teaching me religion. I can still see him 
holding a piece: of chalk, poised in his long fingers like a 
savage’s harpoon, as he asked me the difference between 
speed and velocity, and when I replied that as far as I was 
concerned they were both the same, he let fly the chalk, 


' which struck the wall just over my head (A-flat) and fell 


to the floor with a tinkle somewhere near F-sharp. A 
poor shot, but a great, teacher. 

Even the modern orchestra apes the music of the 
spheres by including, in addition to the orthodox instru- 
ments of tradition—from the bull fiddle and the raucous 
bassoon up to the piccolo, the oboe, and the elfish glocken- 
spiel—all manner of noises that would make Bach and 
Mozart turn over and imagine themselves in Hell. Your 


advanced composers have sworn into service such strange 
musical supernumeraries as the “bones,” the “ Jew’s 
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harp,” and the “ sweet potato,” not to mention sundry 
kinds of bells, rattles, and whistles; and at the Lewisohn 
Stadium recently I heard something in a modernistic com- 
position that was very reminiscent of the astringent grip- 
ing effect we used to achieve with a well-rosined string 
pulled through a hole in an old tin can. And who is not 
familiar with the suave gentlemen in vaudeville who can 
play ‘“ Annie Laurie” with a stick on a row of tumblers, 
and extract the “ Anvil Chorus” from a collocation of 
old whiskey bottles? But somehow it never occurred to 
me, until I read that dispatch from Vienna, to apply any 
of old Pumpernickel’s half-forgotten theories to what is 
perhaps the most acute of the practical problems of our 
day: | refer to money. 

It is astonishing to me that such an authority as, well, 
Father Coughlin, for instance, with all his knowledge of 
currency money, paper money, credit money, and every 
other sort of money, has never investigated the phonetics 
of currency; or if he has, has not seen fit to broadcast his 
findings. I do not propose, however, to rush in where 
angels fear to tread. I will only make the observation 
in passing that half the complaints one hears among lay- 
men and laywomen about church collections would be 
avoided if it were more generally understood that money, 
like everything else in the physical world, is only part of 
a majestic if more or less inaudible music. 

Some ears are better attuned to music than others. 
Mark Twain could hear a melody even in the thumping of 
the old horse cars on Madison Avenue, in rhythm with 
the monotonous adjurations of the conductors, which he 
proceeded to translate into verse as follows: 

Punch, brothers! punch with care! 

Punch in the presence of the passenjare. 
A blue trip slip for an eight-cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, 

A pink trip slip for a three-cent fare— 
Punch, brothers, punch with care, 

Punch in the presence of the passenjare. 

And similarly (if one may pass from Connecticut 
doggerel to more serious matters) I have no doubt that 
many a country pastor, weary of hearing that Mrs. 
Murphy can’t keep her mind on her beads when the basket 
is passed under her nose, and that P. Shirley O’Dowd has 
stopped going to church because he can’t endure hearing 
money talked about all the time, finds a certain com- 
pensating delight in taking up the collection himself, while 
the curate is saying Mass, and in listening to the melody 
that the coins and bills make falling into the basket. 

A quarter has a good round singing tone faintly com- 
parable to that of a well-tuned violin in a good orchestra. 
A half-dollar has a more robust, masculine note—per- 
haps like the violoncello, which is really the backbone of 
any orchestra. The dime is like the flute or the English 
horn, a little thin and tenuous, but useful enough in its 
The nickel is like the chime of the 
The penny makes 


” 


way, if not overdone. 
triangle ; a little of it goes a long way. 


a flat, not altogether agreeable sound, as when some one 
plays a sour note on the double-bass, or when the wood 
wind is not quite warmed up of a damp evening. A but- 
ton falling in a collection box has a proud note all of its 
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own, that seems to say, “I will not serve”; but like all 
discords, it improves the harmony of the coins a little by 
contrast. 

Then of course there must be subtleties that give acute 
and secret pleasure to the trained ear. A quarter falling 
on a half-dollar evokes a harmony somewhat different 
from that of a quarter falling on a dime or a nickel; and 
best of all is when a half-dollar bounces off another half- 
dollar and comes to rest with a definitive clang on the 
bosom of a third half-dollar. Finally, a dollar bill flutters 
down to rest with a barely audible but exquisite sound 
not unlike a sigh of satisfaction. ‘“ Ah!” it seems to say, 
“Ah!” A five-dollar bill falls as gently as silence itself, 
pregnant with all conceivable sweet sounds, piping to the 
spirit ditties of no tone, as soft as the rustle of mon- 
signorial robes or the rubbing of a bishop’s ring on the 
finger. 

To the pastoral ear (and this is where the layman, for 
lack of thought, training, or imagination, often fails to 
follow) there are also symphonic overtones of a larger 
and deeper import. The half-dollars sing to him of bricks 
rising one on another to make the walls of a new church; 
the quarters are like the noise of workmen building a 
school, and the dimes like the laughter of children run- 
ning through the halls; and beyond all these physical 
manifestations the coins and bills in their ensemble man- 
age to suggest to him cheerful conversation in a thousand 
orderly homes, well-spent lives and happy deaths, life 
expanding and reaching its appointed consummation 
normally and beautifully, a continual incense of prayer 
rising to the face of Heaven and graces flowing earthward 
making the two worlds one. 

From this point of view money begins to lose its vulgar 
and material aspect, and to assume the beauty of the 
spiritual. In short, money, like everything else in the 
physical universe, is part of the music, and music can be 
good or evil according as it sings the praises of its Creator 
or blasphemes Him. If the lucre of a brothel or a filthy 
burlesque evokes a laughter in Hell, surely the coin fall- 
ing in a church must have some echo in Heaven. It is 
the people who object to it who take it too seriously, who 
attach too much importance to it merely as money. The 
Pope's tiara looms large to a disgruntled freethinker, but 
to the Pope it may be as much a physical nuisance as coins 
are to the pastor who has to collect them and “ stretch ” 
them to make ends meet. 

Those holy persons whose sensibilities are so outraged 
by the passing of a basket or by a plea for money from 
the altar are frequently those who object to building 
magnificent churches. They are fond of suggesting that 
it would be much better to give the money to the poor, 
though they are not usually among the heaviest con- 
tributors either to the buildings or to the poor. Perhaps 
it would be unjust to compare them to the “ reformers ” 
of the sixteenth century whose cry was, “Give your 
money to the poor and the sick, not to the Pope and the 
priests.” But any one with a smattering of history could 
tell them that it was the righteous reformers who de- 
stroyed the efficient hospital system that Popes and priests 
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had built up all over northern Europe; the reformers who 
crippled and warped the schools that monks had founded ; 
the reformers who pauperized the small farmers by de- 
priving them of lands rented from Religious; the re- 
formers, and not the Pope, who smashed the Catholic 
workingmen’s guilds by introducing the spirit of discord. 

It has been so from the beginning. It was the Apostles 
who collected money and built churches, and it was Judas 
Iscariot who objected to their extravagance. Old Pytha- 
goras could have told Judas and all other reformers that 
money is only a sort of musical instrument and that the 
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quality of the music depends largely upon the disposition 
of the performer. Fritz Kreisler could probably get some 
sort of tolerable melody out of a piece of cat-gut and an 
old tin can. But I am sure that a Judas would make 
Kreisler’s Amati wail like a sick cat singing a serenade to 
death. Likewise I venture to surmise that the note of the 
planet Venus is more agreeable to God than it is to the 
ear of a Viennese scientist. And perhaps the concert of 
the whole creation would be more generally appreciated if 
there were not a little bit of Judas in all of us. I must 
ask Dr. Pumpernickel about this the next time I see him. 


The Sales-Tax 


JoHN Movurant 


ernments we are being subjected to a persistent and 

determined propaganda for the sales-tax as a principal 
solution for our budgetary ills. We witnessed the defeat 
of the sales-tax proposal in the New York legislature, but 
there is still powerful pressure being brought to bear upon 
the Federal Government to abandon the income-tax in 
favor of a broader use of the sales tax. Now there are 
two very important canons of taxation: one is that the tax 
be fiscally adequate, and a second that it be just. It is my 
purpose in this article to analyze and criticize the sales- 
tax in the light of these canons. 

Let us consider first the kind of sales-tax that is pro- 
posed by Mr. Hearst: a tax that will fall on the majority 
of the people, but which will not be placed upon the strict 
necessities of life. It is his contention, and that of those 
who write for him, that a tax spread over a number of 
articles would be relatively painless and would be paid 
by everyone. 

If this is true, we can see immediately that such a tax 
violates the principle of taxation that all must pay ac- 
cording to ability. Obviously, those less able to pay would 
be carrying the greater burden of taxation in the country. 

However, it is not absolutely certain that a tax levied 
in this way would fall entirely on the majority of the peo- 
ple. The common assumption here is that a tax placed on 
a number of commodities will be paid by the manufacturer 
and the merchant, and then shifted to the consumer. Ii 
the demand is right, that is, if there is a great demand for 
the articles that are taxed, then it will be easy for the 
merchant to boost the price a few cents, and thus pass on 
the tax. In such a case the consumer would pay, and this 
is unjust as we have shown. 

But suppose that the tax could not be shifted. This is 
quite probable because if the demand is not great, then the 
merchants will have to lower their prices in order to dis- 
pose of their goods. This will be tantamount to their 
paying of the tax. That is, they will assume the tax rather 
than raise the prices of the articles because they know full 
well that if they do raise the prices the demand will fall 
off, and their sales will be fewer. As everyone knows, a 


[- these harassed days of budget balancing by our gov- 


merchant cannot make money if he charges high prices, 
and sells little. A primary merchandising principle is a 
quick turnover, and this would be achieved under such 
conditions of supply and demand only if he assumed the 
tax. 

Such a state of affairs would place the burden of taxa- 
tion again upon a single class, and a class that is hardly 
able to bear the burden better. Your wealthier merchants 
would fare well enough, but your smaller merchants who 
make up the greater part of the business class of the coun- 
try, and who are restricted to small profits, would pay the 
greater percentage of the tax burden. But, as we have 
shown, the tax should be levied according to the ability of 
the individual to pay. 

Consider too, in this connection, the effect of such a 
state upon the government. Our second canon of taxa- 
tion declares that a tax should yield sufficient revenue to 
the government. But if sales are low, and consumption 
is declining, then fewer goods will be sold and naturally 
the yield of the tax will be proportionately less. 

Consider also the effect of the tax on the manufacturer. 
With the demand for commodities great, the manufac- 
turer will not suffer. Further, as a class, the manufac- 
turer will not be burdened with heavy taxes. He will pay 
the sales-tax like other individuals (as a consumer) but 
not in proportion to his ability. Again an injustice will 
be worked. On the other hand, if the demand is low, and 
few goods are being bought by the people, because prices 
are raised, then the manufacturer will be faced with a 
curtailment of production due to a decline in orders from 
the merchant. If the merchants are forced to assume the 
tax, in order to move their goods, their relations with the 
manufacturers may become strained. They will endeavor 
to insist upon lower prices from the manufacturer, or they 
will stretch their credit possibilities to the limit. Their 
success here will be limited, but the general effect will not 
be of benefit to trade and industry. 

In reply to these last few arguments the objection might 
be raised that if the tax placed on commodities were small 
enough, that the tax could be shifted rather readily by the 
merchants, and no harm would be done. However, there 
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is no certainty, in the first place, that a small tax of this 
sort would yield sufficient revenue to the government, and 
I think it would be the height of folly for any govern- 
ment to abandon the certainty of revenue from an income- 
tax for the uncertainty involved here. Further, there 
would still remain the question of the injustice of a levy 
that falls entirely upon the majority of the people. And 
remember that the tax must fall on the majority of the 
people, if there is to be sufficient revenue. 

I believe that behind all these tergiversations running 
riot in the minds of the self-appointed saviors of society, 
there lurks a brooding and ever-present fallacy. Briefly, 
it is the easy assumption that a sales-tax is such a small 
item that the average individual never notices it. The 
sales-tax is supposed to be painless. In one respect this is 
true. The average individual with a fair income would 
never think twice about paying an extra cent or two for a 
commodity that he needed. The individual with a small 
income would be quite apt, however, to count his pennies. 
But consider this small tax in another way. The tax to 
be effective must be placed on a large number of com- 
modities. The tax then will tend to have a cumulative 
effect upon the individual’s income. The individual with, 
let us say, an income of thirty or forty dollars a week, 
probably has budgeted his income—so much for clothes, 
food, etc. Now even though the tax were hidden from 
him, still it would have an effect upon his income. If he 
kept a budget, he would have to rebudget, and cut down 
on his expenses. If he did not keep a budget, he would 
find himself running short of funds at the end of the 
week, and would restrict his purchases in some way or 
another. In any case his demand would be restricted, he 
would buy less because he had less, and this would lower 
the general demand for commodities throughout the coun- 
try, and would tend to shift the tax back to the mer- 
chant, and the same difficulties would arise again. 

A point of irony arises here which I must touch upon. 
The majority of those who have little fear of a sales-tax, 
and may probably think that it would be a good idea, are 
among those who are vociferously protesting against the 
gasoline tax whether imposed by the Federal Government 
or the State Governments. Now if the sales-tax is so 
harmless, and painless, why this furious protest? True 
we have State taxes amounting to about four cents a gal- 
lon in some States, and this added to the Federal tax is 
rather annoying to some people. But the reason it is an- 
noying is the fact that the oil companies and the gas sta- 
tions always make their customers aware of the fact that 
they are paying the tax. One solution to this particular 
problem, I suppose, would be legislation prohibiting gas 
stations from putting up those ominous price schedules 
showing the customer just how much he is paying for the 
gas, and how much he is contributing to the governments 
of the country. But if a tax of somewhat the same char- 
acter should be placed on many commodities, what is to 
prevent the merchant from putting up similar signs in 
order to show the customer that he is not asking an unfair 
price for his goods? What then will be the reaction of 
the customers? What an avalanche of letters our Con- 
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gressmen would receive in protest against the injustice of 
such taxes. And this is not good for any tax. It will 
bring evasion by hook or crook. No tax is good if it 
renders itself a nuisance. The real point at issue here is 
that one class in the nation has protested against the 
income-tax as a nuisance, and has been doing everything 
possible, legally or illegally, to evade that tax, or arouse 
public opinion against it. But inasmuch as that class does 
not constitute a majority, or even a respectable minority, 
in the country, the protest can be ignored. However, a 
protest from the majority of the population, a resentment 
in the minds of more than nine-tenths of the people, at the 
injustice of such a levy, would make such a tax (sales-tax ) 
unproductive. 

It ought to be evident from the foregoing analysis that 
a sales-tax of whatever kind is unjust because it falls on 
those least able to pay. If the tax be a small one, it is stil! 
unjust, and there is the added element of an uncertainty 
of sufficient revenue for the government. And uncer- 
tainty cannot be tolerated when formulating budgets in a 
period of economic crisis. If the tax be higher in rate, 
it is still unjust, and even more uncertain as a financial 
measure calculated to balance the budget. Again. 
whether the tax be small or large, the demand for com- 
modities will be affected, cutting sales and retarding the 
movement toward recovery. Finally, even though the tax 
might in some way be of profit to the government, should 
a change in present conditions occur, still that is no reason 
why we should not follow the wisdom of the Greeks who 
made justice as the first duty of the state. 


Education 


Why Not a Public High School? 


MurieL NoLtan DELANEY 


OW that late summer has come and families are 

rounding up their charges in preparation for the 
nearby school days, the question of what high school John 
or Mary will attend, if not already settled, must be a 
serious one for a thoughtful parent. The subject of edu- 
cation is so generally discussed, and the evidence of the 
benefits of a Catholic education so strongly massed, that 
it may seem superfluous to offer an inarticulate echo to 
the articles already presented in this Review. But I have 
several reasons for wishing to augment the evidence. 

In the first place, the fact remains that what has been 
done is not sufficient. Repetitions, however faint, must 
continue until every Catholic child is placed in a Catholic 
school. Although the subject should be one for very 
thoughtful, and indeed prayerful, consideration for all 
parents, unfortunately, it is not. Furthermore, most 
writers approach the subject from an affirmative view- 
point. Their articles are usually the answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Why a Catholic high school?” I am trying to pro- 
vide an answer to the question negatively expressed, 
“Why not a public high school?” Instead, then, of fea- 


turing the Catholic school, let us now for a change look at 
the public school as related to the Catholic student. 
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In most cases I have little patience with the alarmist 
who continually warns of the big bad wolf. But when 
the subject of a choice of high schools is concerned, I have 
merely to draw on personal experience and everyday ob- 
servation to realize that the seriousness of the matter is 
such that it can not very well be shaken off with a mere 
gesture of indifference. Nor can a school be accepted for 
our children merely because our next-door neighbor hap- 
pens to be satisfied with it. 

I do not wish to consider, then, in a prophetic vein what 
pitfalls the public high school may offer, but to review the 
very ones the public high school did offer to me as a stu- 
dent a little more than a decade ago. 

In an article in America last year, John Wiltbye, writ- 
ing of Catholic children in a public school, declared : “ Let 
it be admitted that they will not be taught, at least not in 
the more civilized parts of the country, to hate the Church. 

Sut they will never be taught to know and love her.” | 
wholly agree with the latter portion of that statement, but 
I do not wholly agree with the first part. Lay teachers 
are at the best, only human. I claim nothing superhuman 
for a teaching Religious, but at least the teachings to Which 
they offer their lives are distinctly true. In the public 
school, as in every school, a teacher cannot help but color 
her instruction with her own personality, ideas and preju- 
dices. And prejudices in our history classes, for instance, 
provided a definite discoloration. 

We were told in a very superior manner, which in itself 
forestalled any objection, that, while the Catholic Church 
claims the present Pope to be Peter’s successor, history 
showed that at one time there were two Popes with equal 
claims. The impression that somehow or other the thing 
was settled politically, and with armed forces of the 
strongest monarch, was one that was apt to last in the 
mind of a youngster in her ‘teens. The Reformation was 
dwelt upon at great length, and featured as the intellectual 
awakening for a decaying and wicked age. Luther was a 
national genius. Calvin was a purist and a_ standard 
bearer in the midst of debauchery and immorality. The 
expression dark ages was employed synonymously with 
“ Middle Ages.”” The Spanish Inquisition offered splendid 
opportunity to my Protestant teacher, the same, inciden- 
tally, who painted a word picture of the mythical Joan, 
the woman “ pope.” 

In our American history class, the sinning was mostly 
by omission. None of us trusting innocents suspected 
this, of course. Indeed, we did not have proof to offer 
against the misinformation in the other courses, for the 
simple reason that we were in our teens and the instructor 
in charge was well into her fifties. She spoke calmly, 
authoritatively, and in a superior manner that did not im- 
ply even respect for the Church. The implication was that 
it had decreased in power with the years, and that mod- 
ern times could not possibly fall under its domain. Only 
the ignorant peasants of an unenlightened dark age, or 
the unscrupulous who wished to use it as a vehicle for 
power or wealth, could regard it seriously. The ques- 


tion of how many of a class of some six hundred were 
able to go on to higher institutions of learning where such 
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false impressions and false statements could be removed 
and refuted, is dubious. The majority by far, went into 
the business world and everyday living, both Catholic and 
Protestant, with such impressions firmly entrenched. 

Much less serious in consequence, because less serious 
in subject matter, were the prejudiced teachings in the 
civics class. Everything Democratic in the political sense 
was anathema and blackly evil, mixed up with the work- 
ings of Tammany Hall. Everything Republican was lily 
white and noble. (Our teacher was a sorority sister of 
Mrs. Coolidge. ) 

Perhaps even that set of prejudices is more to be de- 
sired than the startlingly graver menace of Communism 
that today is so common. Various teachers in the public 
schools of New York City testify to the fact that Com- 
munistic riots are frequent. They are staged by a small 
group, for instance, at the hour when the morning session 
has just been concluded, and the afternoon session is about 
to begin, so that in no time at all, thousands of students 
are gathered together near the steps of the school listening 
to the details of the Scottsboro, case (from the Com- 
munistic viewpoint) or are being stirred by mob psycholo- 
gv against the capitalists. All this is done by fellow- 
students of "teen age, influenced by much older people, and 
schooled, according to reliable reports, by centralized 
agencies. ‘This, then, is quite possibly the atmosphere in 
which your child is expected to learn to respect authority, 
and to imbibe knowledge. In the English classes, Com- 
munistic students (and there are more of them in every 
city school than you would ever imagine) refuse openly 
to write compositions on any subject bearing in slightest 
degree on patriotism. <A definite example is the title, 
“ The Increasing Influence of Lincoln on the Growth of 
the Nation.” This year in a nearby public high school, 
more than half a dozen pupils in one class refused to 
write on the subject ; and when the attention of the princi- 
pal was called to it, he merely replied that they were free 
to express their own opinions, and express them they did, 
in terms of the most extreme type of Soviet propaganda. 

But to go back to my own school days; in our English 
classes, we never heard the names of Newman, or Francis 
Thompson, or Chesterton, or Belloc. There was a class 
which went under the title of “ Hygiene 4,” but it could 
have been more accurately named. The boys and girls 
were separated for that particular hour, presumably for 
the purpose of getting instruction in sex. What the boys 
were taught I do not know, but the girls were drilled in the 
“ facts ” of evolution, with surety and certainty. At that 
time the subject was spoken of from the pulpits by a few 
pastors and articles appeared in many Catholic magazines. 
Naturally, being of high-school age I could not express 
the opposing arguments with sufficient clarity in refuta- 
tion to my sixty-year-old professor. However, when | 
expressed doubt of the “ theories’ and called them such 
in parentheses, on my examination paper, I received a con- 
dition for the term. That meant that I had to take the 
examination over in the Fall, and I had to answer the 
questions as if the subject dealt with facts as definite as 
Washington crossing the Delaware, or the discovery of 
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the Pacific by Balboa. Of course, in the extra-curricular 
activities, one came in contact with all types of minds: 
youngsters in their ‘teens searching for “truth” and 
knowing not where to turn, talking to teachers who were 
as agnostic and as bewildered as themselves. 

In my senior year, when the subject of college was 
uppermost in our minds, I was discouraged frequently by 
several of my teachers when I expressed the desire to find 
out something about Catholic colleges for women. They 
told me that I would receive only very narrow viewpoints, 
and they implied that the scholarship standards were far 
below those of other institutions. They hoped that I 
would be too anxious for a really worthwhile liberal edu- 
cation to waste myself and four years at a Catholic school. 

Now we have moved to the suburbs of New York. 
Our village is adjacent to one which boasts of the most 
‘‘ progressive” schools in the country. Indeed we are in 
the same township as this progressive institution. One of 
our neighbors is the principal of the junior high-school- 
division, and his wife is an instructor in hygiene. ‘This 
time the subject discussed is not evolution, but the science 
of sex in all its branches. The senior high-school students 
are so much more advanced than their juniors that they 
must receive advanced information, I was told by their 
teacher, on birth control, for example. I asked her what 
type, and she answered that only contraceptive informa- 
tion was reliable. She disclosed, very casually, amazing 
conversations and discussions she had had with her stu- 
dents. The latter are convinced, she told me, that the de- 
sirability of virginity before marriage is very dubious. 
Consequently it is the office of the high-school teacher 
to protect these young people physically while they are 
experimenting with their theories. They are told in the 
beginning of the course that their parents are in most 
cases “old fashioned” and perhaps have different ideas, 
but that the young people of today must find their own 
solutions. 

And so ! feel that, although my children are not yet of 
high-school age, my experience of four years in a public 
high-school, and my observations of the present-day con- 
ditions, are for me a sufficiently substantial answer to the 
query, “ Why not a public high-school ?” 





With Scrip and Staff 











WO communications, both from California, came of 
late to the Pilgrim concerning the expression: “ It’s 
the Mass that matters.” A layman writes: 

Adrian Fortescue (“Liturgy of the Mass,” p. 800) attributes 
the phrase “It is the Mass that matters” to the Reformers. 
“ During the Reformation and always the Mass has been the test. 
The word of the Reformers: ‘It is the Mass that matters,’ was 
true.” 

Bishop Alexander MacDonald in his little book “ The Mass Ex- 
plained” (Boston: The Gorham Press) quotes the same para- 
graph from Birrell’s essay that is quoted by you (America, July 
28, 1934), and shows it as coming from Birrell’s “ Miscellanies ” 
(Second ed. pp. 44-45). 
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From the University of Santa Clara the Rev. Henry 
Woods, S.J., gives the following as a conjecture: 

The expression, “It’s the Mass that matters,” goes back to 
Disraeli’s Public Worship Bill in the middle ’seventies of the last 
century; I believe to Disraeli himself explaining the purpose of 
the bill. This was not to interfere with the petty vanities of 
Ritualists, but by putting a stop to those, to prevent the Mass from 
returning to the Church of England. “It is the Mass that matters.” 

Here’s hoping the expression may be traced to its ulti- 


mate source. 





ERE’S hoping also that the Mass may increase in 

“ mattering.” The above-mentioned layman is dis- 
tressed about carelessness at the altar: parts omitted, 
wrong parts substituted, etc. Recently a group of Ameri- 
can Catholics, not of the critical variety, returned to the 
States from a South American pilgrimage profoundly dis- 
turbed over the neglect of the Mass by the male element 
in the countries that they visited. This phenomenon, so 
common to “ Latin” countries is yet so at variance with 
the general traditions of the human race, Christian or un- 
Christian, for whom men are usually the privileged par- 
ticipants in religious rites. Whatever its immediate rea- 
son, the roots thereof go back to misplacing of the Mass 
as the center of Christian life in the times and countries 
from which these regions draw their traditions. What 
signs are there of recovery? 

I have hoped, possibly unreasonably, that the coming 
International Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires might 
be the beginning of a great Latin-American movement to 
restore the Mass to its central place in Catholic life. Can 
our Eucharistic Congresses be a fitting tribute to the 
Christ-Presence unless they effect at the same time a tre- 
mendous renewal in the Christ-Life, through participation 
in the Divine Sacrifice? And if they are a spectacular 
mass tribute to the Presence, should they not be also a 
gigantic, and equally spectacular impulse to. the under- 
standing of, and the active, visible participation in the 
Act? 

That this may be so, [ hope and trust. But the pub- 
licity of the Congress has not, apparently, so far empha- 
sized such an aspect. Estudios, of Buenos Aires, in its 
July number, prints a series of seventeen addresses that 
were made by prominent clergy and laity of Argentina 
over the radio in preparation for the Congress. These 
addresses are magnificent in their eloquence, depth of 
thought, profound reverence and piety. They foreshadow 
a great outpouring of love and devotion to the Sacra- 
mental King: an unparalleled demonstration of faith. 
One of the speakers, Dr. Juan-Antonio Bourdieu, stated 
that the principal effect of the Congress should be the 
union of hearts and minds; thus implying the social char- 
acter of the Holy Eucharist. But in only one of the 


seventeen talks have I noticed any reference to the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass; and then only in reference to the insti- 
tution of the Holy Eucharist. 

No race has been more lavish and generous in its 
tributes to Jestis Sacramentado than the Spanish; from 
the days of Calderon and Lope de Vega with their autos 
sacramentales to the present. 


But millions of Spain’s 
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children would have been saved to the faith if their lives 
had been centered in the Holy Sacrifice. Is it too late for 
New Spain, profiting by the past, to lead the way back to 
Christian tradition? 





ig never stints or boggles in its tributes, whether 
to God or to His representatives. On January 5, 
1727, King Philip V, with his Queen, Elizabeth, raised to 
the dignity of a Spanish Grandee of the First Rank the 
General of the Capuchin Order, Father Hartmann of 
Brixen (Italian: Bressanone). Father Hartmann was 
elected General the year before, and came to Madrid as 
part of his visitation journey. The ceremony is described 
by a Tyrolese countryman of his, Father Emerich of Hall, 
whose narrative is quoted in Collectanea Franciscana for 
July, 1934. 

“Father General was at once summoned to public 
audience before the King, who stood and commanded him 
to cover his head, in these brief Spanish words: Cubra os 
|cubrios], put your hat on, which is the principal cere- 
mony for making a Grandee. Hereupon the Father Gen- 
eral makes a profound reverence and speaks a short ad- 
dress to the King, then takes his hat off, kisses the King’s 
hand and takes his place in the first line of the grandees 
present, covering his head immediately and remaining thus 
until they all took their departure with uncovered heads. 
Father General then repairs to Her Majesty the Queen 
whereby he goes through the same ceremony as he did 
with the King; in the same way before the Prince of the 
Asturias, etc., so that the event stretched out until two in 
the afternoon when he went back to the Convent with his 
brethren. 

“Hereby is to notice that the Grandees of the First 
Class are those who cover their heads before they speak 
with the King; of the Second Class, who begin to speak 
with uncovered heads and théreupon straightway put their 
hats on; of the Third Class, who keep their heads uncov- 
ered both before and after they have finished their speech. 
These are called Excellence and at least those of the First 
Class are greeted in their fortresses with cannon salutes.” 

Father Emerich has a scruple : ““ How does all this agree 
with a poor Capuchin’s habit?” But he concludes 
philosophically: “ It had to agree with it, since there was 
no way to refuse the favor.” THe PILcR™. 


WHEN TWILIGHT COMES 


Long, restless shadows glide across the grass, 
Pale stars grow brighter as the night draws near, 
Birds seek the eaves, the sun dims like old brass, 
And children leave their play because they hear, 
Like notes of tender music in the air, 

Clear mother-voices calling plaintively 

From many hidden gardens everywhere, 

Adding their beauty to the symphony. 


The day goes slowly down the shaded street 
As though reluctant to let darkness come; 
Fainter the rhythmic patter of small feet 
That hasten to the friendliness of home. 
There is no sweeter sound in all the earth 
Than young voices, muted, in joy or mirth. 
Epitax Tatum. 
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Literature 
What Is Catholic Literature? 


James D. ALBERSE 





ANY and various are the definitions of Catholic 
literature advanced by eager definition-makers. 
Some of them have been very enlightening, many of them 
a bit confusing to that barometrical man-on-the-street. It 
seems that many Catholic critics have been guilty of faulty 
exposition, possibly because they know too much about 
their subject. Like the renowned scientists who speak 
about Dinosaurs, Barosauri and the Pithecanthropus Erec- 
tus with the greatest familiarity, critics take great delight 
in refuging themselves behind a barricade of such phrases 
as “ the higher law of Being,” “ the new spirituality,” and 
the like. They are often inclined to presuppose in their 
readers a culture corresponding to their own. In one way 
this is unfortunate. It has retarded the dissemination of 
the simple truth by disseminating truth too generously 
garnished. 

The word “Catholic” is the more important of the 
two words. Long centuries of dispute have almost satis- 
factorily settled the definition of literature in general. It 
has always been included among the fine arts, and differ- 
entiated from other fine arts by its medium of expres- 
sion, the written word. 

It would be simple, indeed, and temptingly easy to 
define Catholic literature as literature written by mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, were it not for several very 
stubborn objections in the form of facts which seem to 
controvert the dictum. Such a definition, for instance, 
fails to explain away the large number of obviously ‘“‘ Cath- 
olic ” books produced by non-Catholic authors. “ Death 
Comes for the Archbishop,” by Willa Cather, has already 
become a classic illustration of this phenomenon. Nor 
does such a definition explain how Catholics have written 
books which are obviously not Catholic. Such a definition 
does everything but define. 

It would be most pleasant to tabulate in precise order 
the canons governing the writer of Catholic literature, but 
quite unnecessary. As an artist he is bound to the ob- 
servance of canons that bind the non-Catholic as well. 
Obedience to these canons, presupposing always a latent 
artistic ability, will cause him to produce what the world 
calls literature. But will such literature be Catholic litera- 
ture? 

If, as I indicated in a preceding article, all artists are 
alike bound to morality and to the canons of their art, 
and Catholic writers to nothing else besides, how are we 
to distinguish Catholic literature from ordinary literature ? 
Something is missing, since the requirements so far set 
down offer no differentiating element. Using only these 
requirements one would be justified in claiming every 
artist from the time of Homer (who wrote almost a 
thousand years before Christ and explicit Christianity) 
to the present time. Besides Saints Paul and Augustine 
(whom none denies us) one could affectionately number 
Shakespeare, Scott, Milton and a hundred others among 





our literary fold. What matters it to us, one might say, 
what creed they professed? Let the Protestant sects that 
claimed them as men fight over their ashes! Ours is the 
best of them, for their souls, the souls of true artists, be- 
long irrevocably to us! They are writers of Catholic 
literature ! 

Those who allow their wishes to father their judgments 
have done just this. In one all-embracing gesture they 
have pressed to their hearts everyone who was the least 
bit worth while in literature. They have called them 
brother and hung icons of them over the fireplace. A 
pleasant pastime! but one to which we are not addicted. 
We demand a more just, a more precise division, how- 
ever much we would enjoy the artistic companionship of 
the immortals. 

If a certain animal behaves in an esoteric fashion, 
wags its tail when pleased and bays at the moon in the 
small hours of the morning, we know it for a dog. If a 
two-legged animal builds a house from blueprints, solves 
hitherto unseen algebraic problems and in divers ways 
exhibits intelligence, we know it for a man. If a man 
kneels in the sand, his head alternately touching the ground 
and peering up to heaven, the while he chants certain for- 
mulas to Allah, we know him for a follower of Moham- 
med. If another man makes the Sign of the Cross, assists 
at Mass and receives the Sacraments, we know him for a 
Catholic. In other words, we know the nature of a thing 
by its actions. We will, therefore, know a Catholic writer 
by detecting in his work those actions peculiar to him as 
a Catholic. 

A Catholic is differentiated from other men by his 
Catholicism. The Catholic writer should be distinguished 
by the evidences of Catholicism in his work. All litera- 
ture, as art, is the expression of life. Cathclic literature, 
as art, is the expression of the Catholic life. The truly 
Catholic novel (at the present time, alas! only a fond 
figment of imagination) is like an airplane about to “ take 
off.” It progresses, roughly enough, along the bumpy 
field of this life, to zoom at the end into the azure skies 
of eternity. 

This does not mean that every Catholic novel must have 
a saint for a hero, and that in the last chapter he must 
disappear in a cloud while angels sing. Nor does it mean 
the Catholic novel is to deal, in the first chapter, with the 
most unreasonable of atheists, who, during succeeding 
chapters, is slowly won to the way of truth and of light 
by the kindness and infinite understanding of Father Kelly. 
Nor does it mean that the Catholic novel must have a 
thesis continually popping up on every page, like the peri- 
scope of a submarine. We grant that some novels should 
be written in just such fashion. The literary tastes of the 
public are diverse enough to demand them. But from an 
excess of such books, to the exclusion of others catering to 
more fastidious tastes, deliver us! 

There is nothing very mysterious about the Catholic 
life. It is lived in the same world that harbors the Prot- 
estant and the Jew, the Buddhist and the Mohammedan. 
The Catholic goes to bed at night and rises in time to 
catch the seven thirty-two; he earns his daily bread; he 
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talks politics, smokes, drinks a little and plays an innocent 
game of cards; he has hobbies, likes and dislikes. In 
short, he is as much a man as anyone else. Indeed, he 
is more of a man than anyone else, for he leads a more 
rational life. Of all men he is the only one who can say: 
“T profess a religion with a rational basis. I know the 
Bible to be the inspired word of God. I know I belong to 
the one, true Church.” Among a myriad of sects with 
absolutely no rational excuse for existence, his Church 
stands alone as a perennial, God-fashioned monument. 

The beauty of the Catholic life lies in the Catholic re- 
ligion. By all rules of logic the writer who reflects that 
life should produce a work of incomparable beauty. At 
first it may seem hard to condone the failure of Catholic 
writers in this respect. Who understands the Catholic 
life better than a Catholic? Yet upon more mature con- 
sideration, we find what is probably the reason: Catholic 
writers may understand Catholicism, but they may not 
understand life. They know what is most salutary for 
the salvation of souls, but they do not know what is nec- 
essary for the artistic success of their book. They know 
the intricate workings of the inner man, but the outer 
man is to them only a shadow and a shell. They fail to 
coordinate the inner and the outer life, and they starve. 

Give us, like Caesar, men who are fat! Give us pic- 
tures of human beings, give us pictures of ourselves! It 
is not enough to trace in glowing phrases the happy prog- 
ress of Mary Jane to Church, nor to have the rotund, 
good-natured Pastor retailing dry, outworn jokes to the 
Holy Name Society. A book could abound with such in- 
stances, and still fall short of being Catholic literature. 
In fact, there might be considerable doubt about its being 
literature at all. Anyone could create such a Mary Jane 
or such a pastor. The possibility is very well evidenced 
by the actuality. But only the real artist can paint in 
words the pattern of the Catholic life, that beautiful fabric 
that knows no parallel. 





A Review of Current Books 











The Menace of Under-population 


THE TWILIGHT OF PARENTHOOD. By Enid Charles. 
W. W. Norton and Company. $2.50. Published September 4. 
EN years ago Professor Edward Murray East, of Harvard, 
and Dr. Edward Alsworth Ross, of the University of Wis- 
consin, were pointing to the alarming portent of a world popu- 
lation which would completely outstrip the means of subsistence. 
Their predictions were outmoded more rapidly than those of Mal- 
thus. Food supplies have increased out of proportion to world 
population, while the possibilities of synthetic chemistry and the 
effects of light and heat on production are just beginning to be 
utilized. Wheat, cotton, sugar, and coffee glut the markets; the 
limitation of agricultural production is a matter of official con- 
cern. Distribution, not production, offers the crucial problem. In 
the meantime, the Western world is definitely faced with the 
threat of under-population—a social problem of the first magni- 
tude. The prosperous classes of industrial nations, like other rul- 
ing castes in the past, have become the victims of their own 
ideology. It is a situation so serious as to provoke from sev- 
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eral of the leading authorities in the demographic field the pro- 
nouncement that “it would require nothing short of a religious 
revolution to bring about a change in attitude, to undo what 
has already happened.” The recognition of this condition has been 
delayed through lack of a simple statistical technique for the 
measurement of population growth. 

It is this need which Dr. Charles’ book aims to supply. Her 
analysis of population strives to devise statistical indices which 
take into account not only the crude birth and death rates (which 
may often be misleading) but also to evaluate the significance of 
age and sex composition in comparing fertility and mortality in 
different communities or in estimating the tempo of population 
growth. If, for example, the proportion of women of child- 
hearing age in the general population would begin to diminish, 
this of itself would be clearly reflected in a falling birth rate. In 
this connection, the “net reproduction rate” devised by Dr. R. 
Kuczynski is most important. This is determined by ascertaining 
the average number of female children who will be born to every 
newly born girl. Otherwise, one would be deceived by the gross 
reproduction rate, which would merely indicate that mortality as 
well as fertility have declined simultaneously in civilized coun- 
tries during the last fifty years. 

The statistical tables and diagrams which illustrate this sec- 
tion are the most accurate and complete on the market. These in- 
corporate the most recent data on population trends in Japan and 
Soviet Russia. Differential fertility rates, especially those com- 
paring rural and urban communities, Protestant and Catholic popu- 
lations, and different levels of the social strata, are most interest- 
ing. Unfortunately, the author utters some scornful generaliza- 
tions upon hygienic customs prevailing in Catholic countries. In 
view of the Jewish devotion to the family unit, it is surprising to 
find the birth rate in this group is slightly lower as a rule than 
that of the rest of the community. 

Speaking of the reinstatement of the child in a planned ecology, 
Dr. Charles declares: “A population can only maintain itself at 
a stationary level, if every woman bears on the average about 
three children, and this is only likely to happen when many women 
bear four or five children.” Contrary to the impression given by 
Neo-Malthusian propagandists, who carry on their work through 
the medium of clinics, the author insists that “it would be a grave 
error to assume that the main drive to family limitation comes 
from women.” And she deplores a state of society where “all 
children will be born either as the result of an accident or through 
the initiative of the mother with the more or less reluctant con- 
sent of the father.” 

In her impatience with the shortcomings of an Acquisitive Society 
Dr. Charles regards the Russian experiment—which includes pre- 
natal clinics, créches, children’s camps and a unified system of 
education, together with “a new attitude towards the social func- 
tion of the child””—as a hopeful line of development. In short, she 
is in agreement with Professor Haldane, who prefers the eugenics 
ot Lenin to the eugenics of Dean Inge. Obviously, ethics or re- 
ligion count for little in a conclusion of this kind. 

JosepH Francis THoRNING. 


Shorter Reviews 


A MERRY ETERNITY. By Noel Macdonald Wilby. Bensiger 
Brothers. $2.25. 
A® Mr. Wilby (who is the author of several other novels of 
the time of Henry VIII) points out, the period has been 
neglected by the writer of historical fiction. He has therefore at- 
tempted to fill the gap by writing an account of Sir Thomas More 
and those with whom he was associated, following historical fact 
but using it with the freedom of a novelist. Unfortunately he falls 
between two stools. The novelist pads out the book with imaginary 
incidents that are of no great importance, while the strictly bio- 
graphical material gets cramped in the process. The greatness of 
More as a writer, scholar, and statesman is hardly noticed, and 
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even the thrilling story of the “ Loyal Treason” and the martyr- 
dom falls somewhat flat. The early biographers Roper, Stapleton, 
and Harpsfield were far more successful in drawing the living 
likeness of “the best of all Englishmen,” as Cardinal Pole called 
him; and the more recent biographers give us a more coherent 
account of the historical and social setting than is presented in 
this novel. While Daniel Sargent’s recent book, for instance, leaves 
something to be desired in its treatment of the l/topia, it is vastly 
more vivid and exciting than 4 Merry Eternity. And when we 
remember that the only justification for historical fiction is that 
it has a chance to be more alive than a formal biography, the 
reluctant judgment has to be passed that Mr. Wilby has failed 
in his task. T. M. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. Vol. 1. By Philip Hughes. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 

HIS is an excellent book for any one desirous of beginning the 

study of Church History. It is, as its sub-title states, an in- 
troduction. The author approaches his subject from a viewpoint, 
in recent years, not usual among modern writers. He sketches 
for us a new force, known to all future ages as Christianity, about 
to be impressed upon a world totally alien to Christianity’s teach- 
ings and practices. That world was politically Roman, and there- 
fore military; it was culturally Greek, hence precise in thought 
and meticulously refined in expression. In religion, paganism 
and—with the exception of the Jews—polytheism almost univer- 
sally prevailed. As the alliance between imperialism and paganism 
was complete and intimate, persecution inevitably beset the new 
religion. When that persecution at last subsided, internal disputes 
and dissensions attacked the very vitals of the newly formed 
Church in the interminable discussions that arose between the East 
and the West. Such contests led to heresy and the unhappy schism 
that to this day keeps the East and the West asunder. The present 
volume (two others are promised by the author) carries the story 
down to the eve of the formation of the Holy Roman Empire, 800 
A.D., when Charlemagne was crowned and anointed as the first 
Catholic Emperor of the West. The book is intellectually stimulat- 
ing, and one awaits expectantly the promised companion volumes. 
Four charts, all carefully tabulated, and an alphabetical index are 
extremely valuable additions. M.J.S. 


Books and Authors 


HE present-day school curriculum is admittedly crowded, and 

each subject must, sooner or later, be challenged as to the 
validity of its place on the school program. “ What value has this 
subject in terms of human living?” is the question most frequently 
asked, and of no subject has it been asked oftener than of music. 
The answers have been unsatisfactory, even ludicrous, both to the 
school board and to the educated musician. James L. Mursell in 
his Human Values in Music Education has answered that “ why ” 
fully and intelligently. After demonstrating the human value in 
music, he explains in thirteen other chapters each phase of music 
in connection with school life. He faces bravely each objection. 
At times his answer seems a bit unusual, yet throughout one 
realizes that he is first and foremost the children’s friend, then 
A book that will repay a careful reading and an 
(Silver, Burdett. $2.40) 
musician in 


their teacher. 
even more careful study. 

Cardinal O’Connell is a musician, 
The rhythmical march of the paragraphs in Readings from Cardinal 
O’Connell manifest the skill of the artist. But much more than 
a wizard in prose, the prelate of Boston is a mature thinker and 
a keen analyst of the world’s events. In attacking a false posi- 
tion he points unerringly to the underlying wrong principle and 
refutes it. Then follows his exposition of the Catholic position 
presented in so simple and clear a style that the reader cannot 
but understand the solution. The young orator may well study 
this book, which was put together and edited by Hugh Francis 
Blunt, particularly for Catholic schools and colleges. Embryo 


too—a prose. 
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Ciceros will find many apt and beautiful illustrations of the art of 
oratory. It will conveniently serve, too, for the daily classroom 
allotment in English and Religion. (Appleton-Century. $2.00) 


F the story of the splendid achievements of Serra, Lasuen, and 

their Franciscan brethren in establishing the California Mis- 
sions is a glorious and inspiring chapter of American history, the 
account of their destruction (1810-1846) at the hands of the 
greedy and unscrupulous politicians that wrought it is correspond- 
ingly pathetic and saddening. In The Secularization of the Califor- 
nia Missions Gerald J. Geary writes a closely authenticated study 
of the inception and development of the movement that led to 
the final plunder of the Friars’ property and the practically com- 
plete overthrow of their religious and social work for the na- 
tives. (Catholic University. ) 

Some valuable light on the background of one group of the 
California natives is thrown by the distinguished ethnologist John 
P. Harrington in A New Original Version of Boscana’s Historical 
Account of the San Juan Capistrano Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Father Boscana’s manuscript, the original of which Mr. 
Harrington recently discovered, is a vividly interesting historical 
account of the belief, usages, customs, and extravagances of the 
Indians before their Christianization. (Smithsonian Institution.) 


WARENESS of the Oxford Movement persists. The reac- 

tions of a Swedish Lutheran toward the Oxford Movement 
are intelligently exposed by Dr. Yngve Brilioth, Dean of Lund 
Cathedral, in Evangelicalism and the Oxford Movement. Dr. 
Brilioth strikes a new point of view, piously and learnedly, but 
one which apparently will not be shared by many of the Anglo- 
Catholics, so-called, who can hardly be expected to view with 
complacency a Lutheran cleric in the pulpits of their churches. 
(Oxford University Press. $1.50.) 

Movements vary. There is always a movement for bigger and 
better articulation. Good Writing, a book for college students. 
by John T. Frederick and Leo L. Ward, aims to stimulate and 
guide the student in the development of his expressional powers 
through the utilization of material gleaned from his own experience. 
Unusually readable considerations of substance and form with 
references to individual authors and works, material which the 
student may use in writing, treatment of facts in purely informa- 
tional writing, development of ideas and opinions in expository and 
argumentative writing, creative work in real and imaginative 


(Crofts. $1.75.) 


experience are some of its features. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


Satnt Rrra. By Maurice McGrath. The remarkable story of 
the famous “ Pleader for the Hopeless.” The life of the renowned 
mystic of Cascia reads more like legend than fact, yet its reality 
is based on proofs at least as valid as any that exist to support 
history. Those whose philosophy of life is circumscribed by things 
material will be skeptical of this biography, but among believers 
it should engender new confidence in and devotion to this remark- 
able fifteenth-century woman—maiden, wife, mother and nun. 
(Gill. 2/6) 

LuTHERAN ORIGIN OF ANGLICAN OrprnAL. By E. C. Mes- 
senger. Though Pope Leo XIII definitely decided against the 
validity of Anglican Orders, the question continues a very live 
one in High Church circles. A further historical argument justify- 
ing the Papal position is elucidated by this author. It is quite 
commonly maintained that the Anglican Ordinal was a variation of 
the Sarum Pontifical. Dr. Messenger’s thesis tends to show that 
the Ordinal was patterned after a Protestant-Lutheran ordination 
rite originally prepared by Martin Bucer for his Reformed Church 
at Strasburg. As a corollary, the Anglican, like the Lutheran 


ordination ceremony, must be interpreted as clearly anti-sacerdotal, 
expressly drawn up with the purpose of creating a non-sacrificing, 
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and consequently, an unorthodox priesthood. (Burns, Oates and 


Washbourne. 2/6) 

TuHat STRANGE MAN UPON THE Cross. By Richard Roberts. 
The substance of the Shaffer Lectures for 1934, delivered at Yale, 
makes up the content of this volume. Though obviously written 
sympathetically and sincerely, this study of Christ, His personality, 
and mission, will be found quite unsatisfying by those who believe 
in His Divinity, in the historicity and authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, and in the significance traditionally attached to the cru- 
cifixion and the doctrine of the atonement. (Abingdon. $1.25) 

THe REFORMATION AND THE CONTEMPLATIVE Lire. By David 
and Gervase Mathew. Records the intimate history of the Charter- 
house during the perilous days of change in the religious mentality 
of the sixteenth century. A penetrating analysis of motives, ambi- 
tions, and diplomacy in that conflict in which the world tried to 
conquer the cloister. Especially well done is the account of the 
evolution of the English mind in the whirl of violent action precipi- 
tated by Henry VIII. A masterly study. (Sheed and Ward. $2.50) 

AMERICAN INVENTORS. By C. J. Hylander. An interesting and 
instructive book of short biographies written principally for boys. 
There is a striking similarity in the life story of nearly all our 
inventors—their early struggle against failure. But eventually, 
genius, like murder, will out. Unfortunately, the author of this 
volume lets his dislike for those who do not accept Evolution as 
certain slip into his narrative. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Music oN THE Arr. By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. A condensed 
musical library, with brief sketches on the various types of music 
and their origins. There are chapters on Instruments, American 
Music Makers, the Story of Music; there are biographies and 
interpretations of great works. Twenty outstanding musicians con- 
tribute their findings in specialized fields. Both the treasures of 
classical music and the potentialities of present-day music are 
portrayed. Eighty-eight photographs. A book with a universal 
appeal, and a handy work of reference for teachers and pupils. 
(Viking Press. $3.50.) 

PoEMS oF THE WAR AND Arter. By Vera Brittain. The chief 
merit of these poems is their simple sincerity. Miss Brittain, bet- 
ter known for her Testament of Youth, without any posing has 
let her honest singing be overheard. The lyrics which are tradi- 
tional and modest in form, gain their strength from the cumulative 
effect of their lines. There is no detached brilliance of verse or 
phrase here. Though several pieces are clearly imitative and at 
times echoes of past phrases may be heard, the majority show 
individuality. Their burden mainly concerns those who kept their 
rendezvous with death. Sorrow, almost hopeless at times, and 
disillusion predominate, though lofty admiration is not missing. 
Quiet as they are, these emotions always ring true. The volume 
published early this week, deserves a place among our minor poets. 
(Macmillan. $1.25) 

THe CHILpRENs’ Book or Recent Picrures. By Lorinda Mun- 
son Bryant. The author bears a long-established reputation for 
interesting children, by brief readings, in artistic subjects. In this 
book she publishes fifty famous pictures, comments upon their 
outstanding merits, gives the personality slant of the artist, and 
interprets the message of his art—all in swift, neat, and picturesque 
phrase. By touching upon the spiritual or moral values of each 
work she gives the child meanings to ponder and a little dilettante 
philosophy to digest. The volume deserves recognition from 
parents, who must instantly recognize its cultural stimulus. (Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.50) 

Twetve YEARS IN A RerorMATory. By Francis J. Lane. In 
an informal but instructive way the author outlines the routine 
duties of a chaplain and tells how he fits into the program. For 
twelve years Father Lane has been doing a great work for God 
and society. His book will serve as a short text for others en- 
gaged in the work of reconstruction. Much of his volume is taken 
up with personal letters from the boys and their parents, and 
though they become stereotyped, the letters have a great human 
interest. (Elmira Reformatory. $1.50) 
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Recent Fiction 


VENETIAN Masgue. By Rafael Sabatini. A British Agent theme 
in 1796, when Bonaparte checkmated Venice. Hero on a perilous 
English mission impersonates French envoy. Shadowed by spies, 
chevied by assassins, suspected by all, he bluffs through with a 
trigger brain and a Scaramouche sword. A curious denouément 
is stepped up by a villain and a lady in a masque. Sabatini at his 
dramatic, debonairly best. Published last week. (Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2.50) 

Tue Founpry. By Albert Halper. This 500-page story pub- 
lished last Wednesday reads like a rather stilted, literal transla- 
tion of one of the more soggy Russian novels. Its locale is an 
electrotyping foundry in Chicago. Its time pivots about the stock- 
market crash of 1929. But its idiom is not of the West; it is 
Asiatic: that curious, hard “realism,” so meticulous in its ac- 
count of material things, so laboriously accurate as to how far 
a workman spits, so gloatingly complete about the physical aspects 
of sex, yet so grossly caricaturing where it touches upon the 
speech, the thoughts, the essential humanity of its characters. 
Gloomy as it is throughout, it is never more savagely oppressive 
than when it sets about a mechanical attempt at comic relief. The 
author does not lack power; but his story is as drab as the cynical 
philosophy that it so thinly masks. (Viking. $2.50) 

One or Us. By Ernest Poole. The tragic changes wrought in 
the affairs of a simple, sane, but helpless countryman by the up- 
heavals of the last forty years are effectively described in re- 
strained, colloquial prose. Not merely an excellent study of con- 
trasting character, but a forceful—if unpretentious—criticism ot 
our century’s so-called civilization. Published last Tuesday. 
(Macmillan. $2.50) 

Tue Laucuinc Journey. By Thomas Lennon. Turbulent tale 
about a young Irishman whose eye was a flash, whose jaw was 
a jut, whose hair was red, very red and burning, and who goes 
about inciting other Irishmen to rebellion. Taught that there is 
no escape from sorrow except laughter, he laughs through life 
like the famous man without a shirt. An elderly Scot and an 
Irish rascal profess some pretty unorthodox views. Many indig- 
nant readers will deny that the tale is authentically Irish. In this 
they will be right. (John Day. $2.00) 

Futt Fravour. By Doris Leslie. Against the background of 
nineteenth-century London (which the author, a Britisher, con- 
veys with brilliance) this is the life story of one of England's 
first career women. Young and inexperienced, she braves com- 
petition in the male stronghold of the tobocco business, and in the 
long struggle to hold the firm as her own acquires a husband, a 
daughter, a grandson. Written with facility and charm, but lack- 
ing the robust vitality of Storm Jameson’s similar stories about 
woman in a man-managed world. Published August 28. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50) 

Tue Expony Box. By J. S. Fletcher. A bibulous nobleman takes 
one drink too many, and his little black box, crammed, of course, 
with negotiable securities and jewels, disappears. Naturally this 
interests his estate steward, who turns out to be our old friend 
Camberwell, of Camberwell and Chaney. How the partners sleuth 
for a lady, discover a murder, and finally get back the box make 
up nearly 300 pages of high-pulse fiction contrived by England’s 
favorite adrenalinizer. (Knopf. $2.00) 

LicHTING THE TorcH.. By Eloise Lownsbery. Reading the 
blurb of this story one gathers the innocent impression that it is 
the usual boys’ and girls’ style of book, relating the adventures of 
a sixteenth-century French boy, driven from his village by wars. 
But the authoress works into her plot a glorification of some of 
the Reformers who used the newly invented printing press to 
light the torch of the “ Good Gospel” and rend Christendom with 
their Protestant Reformation. Naturally the propaganda of this 
book makes it unsuitable to put into Catholic hands, or, for that 
matter, the hands of any one who wants his history straight. 
(Longmans, Green. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Suppressing the Sign 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

No doubt there has been more than enough discussion with 
regard to “ Suppressing the Sign.” Much to my surprise, how- 
ever, the Highest Authority has not been quoted by any of 
your correspondents. His instructions are, if I may be permitted 
a rather free translation of my Latin Vulgate: 

When you pray, do not be as the hypocrites who love to 
pray in the synagogues and standing on the street-corners, 
that they may be seen by men. Truly I say to you they have 
received their reward. 

Moreover, when you wish to pray, enter into your room; 
and, the door being closed, pray to your Father in secret: 
and your Father who sees in secret, will render unto you 
(in secret). 

It is quite obvious that Christ condemned ostentation in prayer 
or at least the motive of making a public spectacle. I assume 
that He did not condemn ipso facto all public prayer, especially 
ii the motive is either the greater glory of God or thanksgiving 
unto God. Why, then, make the Sign in public? 

Whatever its purpose, it has only one effect in a restaurant 

that of advertising the fact that there has gathered together 
some peculiar Catholics, for (1) in a city of many Catholics 
such as New York it is already well known that Catholics do 
not ordinarily make the sign in public restaurants before eating, 
and (2) in smaller villages where some of the inhabitants daily 
anticipate the papal invasion of Washington it would be regarded 
as another “high Sign” of the great secret society which the 
Pope has in our midst. In either case, has the “ Sign” served 
any good purpose? 

Unfortunately our non-Catholic friends do hear us pray occa- 
sionally ; and I say “ unfortunately,” for they in their astonishment 
hear a mumbling at a break-neck rate of speed and in a monotone 
which one would not use to a friend, much less to Almighty God. 
In churches of our separated brethren, prayers are prayed, not 
recited, and Floyd Gibbons is not a patron saint. I heard Father 
Ross of the Paulists once object to this kind of formalism, and 
it was also my pleasure once to hear the great Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts in an informal several . topics 
remark about the man who said his prayers so fast that at the 
beginning of every “Hail Mary” he said “Nail Mary.” The 
Senator should attend some churches in which I have heard the 
priest pray :—auctioneer fashion— “ andthesoulsofthefaithfuldepart- 
edrestinpeacethegospelistakenfromtheetc.” .{ medieval manuscript 
truly would be as easy to read. 

One could discuss this subject indefinitely, the rattling off of 
prayers and Masses in a manner that makes Floyd Gibbons a 
“piker,” the shouting and skipping through Our Fathers, Hail 
Marys, and public prayers that are a travesty upon the name of 
prayer; but it is altogether too delicate and distasteful a subject. 
Suffice to say, when we have learned in a spirit of humility to pray 
our Masses and our prayers in a prayerful manner which will 
be both to the greater glory of God and to the edification of our 
neighbor, then and then only will it be time to go out in the 
highways and public restaurants and make a public spectacle of 
our Faith. And even then, by showing forth by our lives Whose 
disciples we are, we can accomplish far more good than by any 
ostentatious public signing of the Cross. We can be sure, too, 
that in our “Secreta” before and after meals, our Father, who 
sees in secret, will likewise render unto us in secret. 

Brooklyn. JT. M. Ssrra. 
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Home News.—The day after Donald R. Richberg 
had submitted a detailed report on the tremendous gains 
that have been made under the New Deal in the fight to 
end the depression, it was announced that there would 
be a thorough reorganization of the NRA. Four groups 
of enterprise will be recognized: Production of basic 
materials from the soil; fabrication into finished products ; 
service, ranging from transportation to amusement; and 
distribution, wholesale and retail. Within these four basic 
groupings, twenty-two groups of industry are established, 
and within these every codified industry or trade has a 
definite place. Under the reorganization plan 250 codes 
will be substituted for the 682 now in existence. On the 
eve of the strike called for September first by the United 
Textile Workers Union, the Federal Government indicated 
that relief agencies would make no distinction between 
strikers and any other destitute persons. When word was 
received from the Cotton Textile Institute that the mill 
owners had rejected the invitation of the National Labor 
Relations Board to confer with labor representatives, the 
strike order was sent out to 500,000 cotton textile work- 
ers and 300,000 in related industries, such as rayon, silk, 
hosiery, and embroidery. In Washington, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau stated that the profit from the 
devaluation of the dollar in terms of gold, approximately 
$2,800,000,000, would be used eventually for the purpose 
of balancing the budget. Secretary Morgenthau em- 
phasized that for the present this profit was under “ lock 
and key” and would be reserved for use when the credit 
of the country required it and, presumably, only when 
the currency had been restored to a stability beyond ques- 
tion. In the controversy between Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace and Henry I. Harriman, Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out that, although the Admin- 
istration was fully aware of the need of an American 
Merchant Marine both from the standpoint of good busi- 
ness and national defense, it would also have to consider 
other factors such as the adverse effects on purchasing 
power which might result from the transfer of ocean- 
going freight from foreign to American ships. Secretary 
Wallace denied that he had intention of “ ploughing un- 
der” American shipping. Meanwhile, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration announced an increase of five 
per cent in crop quotas, or 2,500,000 acres more to be 
planted to wheat this year than last. Under these con- 
ditions, $102,000,000 will be paid by the AAA to farmers 
complying with its 1935 wheat-control program. On 
August 27, the nation’s railroads asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to increase freight 
rates by $170,000,000 over existing levels to offset, in 
part, increased operating expenses which “ but reflect the 
economic policies of the Government.” In California, the 
former Socialist, Upton Sinclair, won a decisive victory 
for the Democratic nomination for Governor. When the 
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nominee asked for a political conference, President Roose- 
velt refused, but added that he would be glad to receive 
Mr. Sinclair for an ordinary business talk. 


Argentina Fights Communists.—In view of the 
spread of Communism the Government has been particu- 
larly active in trying to offset its activities. New legisla- 
tion is being advocated to meet the emergency. Accord- 
ing to a report of the Minister of the Interior, over 1600 
Communists, many of them professional agitators, were 
arrested during the last year. Of these only 260 were 
Argentine citizens. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
no one holding Communist beliefs may be naturalized. 
Its decision is based on the assumption that an oath of 
loyalty cannot validly be taken without mental reserva- 
tions by a person who favors destroying the existing 
Government and setting up a new regime. The report 
further shows that there are at least 225 subversive pub- 
lications in Argentina, of which forty are published in 
Russian, thirty-three in Yiddish, twenty-seven in Ukrai- 
nian, and most of the others in foreign languages. Quite 
universally these papers instigate armed assault, arson, 
destruction of railroads, power houses, water works, and 
large industrial establishments. On August 28 a terrific 
explosion at the refinery of the National Petroleum Com- 
pany at Campaiia, fifty miles north of Buenos Aires, re- 
sulted in a number of fatalities, the practical destruction 
of the city of Campafia, the burning of more than thirty 
million gallons of petroleum and gasoline, and property 
damage conservatively estimated at three million dollars. 


Foreign Debt Negotiations.—The State Department 
in Washington was far from optimistic regarding the out- 
come of the discussions between Secretary Hull and the 
Russian Ambassador, Alexander Troyanovsky, for the 
settlement of the sixteen-year-old debts and claims. The 
Soviet Union submitted counter-proposals which brought 
from the State Department the announcement that “ it is 
not possible to be optimistic that any agreement will be 
reached.” The discussions have now been prolonged 
seven months. It was disclosed that the question of pay- 
ment of about $400,000,000 in claims of American citizens 
for property allegedly confiscated by the Soviet Union 
was responsible for the impasse. It was understood, more- 
over, that Russia was specifying certain conditions in the 
matter of obtaining credits in this country that Secretary 
Hull would not agree to. Following close on the heels 
of the announcement of the deadlock with Russia, Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, Germany’s Minister of Economics, was 
quoted in a Berlin interview as saying that Germany, for 
lack of available money, would not pay the coupons on 
the Dawes and Young plan bonds. 


Austria Suppresses Nazis.—The Vienna Military 
Court sentenced twenty-two Nazi rebels of Burgenland to 
penal servitude of one to fifteen years. The Police Com- 
missar of Styria imposed on thirty-nine notorious Nazi 
supporters fines totaling $10,000 for having supported the 
recent putsch. The largest fine was imposed on an in- 
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dustrialist named Assmann. In the meantime, the com- 
mander of the Heimwehr for Lower Austria issued orders 
for the preparation of lists of ten prominent Nazis from 
each district, to be hostages for seizure “if a hair of a 
Heimwehr leader is harmed.” Hence, it was clear that 
the merciless action against Nazis in State offices and in 
leading industries and businesses, which Vice Chancelor 
von Starhemberg so often urged and which Chancelor 
Dollfuss failed to take, was now about to be carried 
through by the Schuschnigg Government supported by 
the Heimwehr. General satisfaction was expressed with 
the result of Dr. Schuschnigg’s visit to Rome. The Min- 
ister of Finance, Dr. Karl Buresch, stated that Austria 
needed a new international loan. Austrian representatives 
at Paris and Geneva were preparing the ground for the 
autumn session of the League Council by pointing out 
that Austria had to mobilize twice during the year, once 
against the Red terror and once against Brown aggression, 
and that she had warded off the danger of intervention 
and armed conflict by the sacrifice of hundreds of lives in 
the army and in the police corps. On August 28, a clash 
occurred between two factions of the Heimwehr quar- 
tered in the Floridsdorf barracks outside of Vienna. There 
had been a growing jealousy between Heimwehr detach- 
ments directly under the command of Major Emil Fey and 
those of his opponents. Order was quickly restored by 
Heimwehr officers and the ringleaders jailed. Austria 
continued to be disturbed by the presence on Jugoslav soil 
of two thousand Austrian Nazis, fugitives from the pun- 
ishment meted out to participants in the recent rebellion. 
In a leading article, the Government newspaper, the 
Reichspost declared: “* Another Austrian legion, this time 
on Jugoslav territory, is being formed under the patron- 
age of Belgrade.” Speaking at Salzburg, President Wil- 
helm Miklas announced that the decision of the Dollfuss 
Cabinet to re-establish a Catholic University in Austria 
would be carried out. 


Ireland’s Political Strife—Opposition continued, and 
even increased, to the Government policy of evictions, 
sheriffs’ sales, and seizure of cattle for the payment of 
the land annuities. The farmers, mostly in the south, 
held demonstrations and engaged in petty depredations 
along the railroads and highways. The resistance was 
fortified by the Blue Shirt organization of General 
O'Duffy. The farmers contended that they were unable 
to pay the annuities because of the stoppage of the market 
with Great Britain, and, in addition, that they had already 
paid twice the sum in penal duties levied by Great Britain 
on their products because of the trade war. President 
de Valera’s Government regarded the situation seriously, 
as a plan of obstruction to the Fianna Fail local adminis- 
trations and as an effort to force the Government to com- 
promise in the settlement of the trade disputes. This was 
denied by the farmers who formed themselves into the 
Land Annuitants Defense Association; they asked that 
an impartial tribunal be set up to judge of their ability 
to pay the annuities. The action of General O’Duffy and 
his Blue Shirts in armed resistance to the Government 
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has occasioned disagreements in the United Ireland Party, 
so that former President Cosgrave and the Constitutional 
elements may consider withdrawing support from the Blue 
Shirt League of Youth. Northern Ireland issued an order 
banning the Blue Shirts from the Ulster area, and placed 
a special restriction on General O’Duffy. Rumors of 
renewed efforts between the Free State and British Gov- 
ernment to settle their differences were reported but not 
confirmed by either set of officials. 


Hitler Seeks Saar.—Half a million people, many of 
them from the Saar territory, assembled at Coblenz to 
see and hear Chancelor Hitler in his first appearance in 
the campaign for a German victory in the forthcoming 
Saar plebescite. Asserting that the Saar was the great- 
est problem separating France and Germany, Herr Hitler 
besought French cooperation in solving it. He renewed 
his Hamburg assurance with regard to Christianity. He 
said : 

National Socialism does not mean turning away from religion. 


It stands on a basis of positive Christianity. The State protects 


religion, but it will not tolerate the misuse of religion for political 
ends. Everybody knows we are battling against Godlessness and 
a decay of morals, and we may be certain that God’s blessing will 
rest on our work which we shall pursue relentlessly. I am con 
fident that the section of the clergy that remains in opposition 
will abandon its hostility. 

The happiest moment of his life, he declared, would be 
the day when 800,000 Saar citizens became once more 
citizens of the Reich. At Sulzbach in the Saar Basin 
territory, 70,000 Saar residents pledged themselves to vote 
against the return of the Saar to Germany. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Minister of Economics, asked the nation to pre- 
pare “to face with great soberness” the economic 
emergency. A campaign to prepare the people for hard- 
ships and patriotic sacrifices was said to be under way. 


Infidel Doctrines in Hitler Youth.—The journal of 
the Catholic Diocese of Berlin, after analyzing an article 
by Joachim Benedicte, asked whether the Hitler Youth 
organization was not becoming the center of infidel teach- 
ings. ‘“ The number of those who have decided to turn 
away from Christianity entirely is greater than is gen- 
erally realized,” the article said. It recommended the 
pagan leader Dr. Alfred Rosenberg’s book “ Twentieth 
Century ” as good reading matter for youth, and declared 
that the religious faith of the German people must be 
decided by political elements, the Storm Troops, and the 
Hitler Youth. Two prominent members of the Catholic 
Youth Association were arrested. The approaching 
plebiscite in the Saar territory where the population is 
largely Catholic was said to have made Herr Hitler de- 
sirous of establishing religious peace. The Nordland, 
which carried Herr Hoppe’s recent attack on Christianity, 
was ordered to cease publication for one month. The 
stand of the Protestant pastors who defied Reich Bishop 
Mueller remained unchanged. Bishop Mueller dispatched 
an emissary to a Protestant Conference in Denmark to 
deny the allegation that his regime was un-Christian. 
Nazi eugenists issued ten commandments “ rationalizing 
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love and marriage.” Professor Jacob Wilhelm Hauer’s 
German Faith Movement issued nine Aryan command- 
ments. 


Mussolini’s War Speech.—Premier Mussolini, speak- 
ing through Government channels, announced that he had 
definitely abandoned his plan of visiting Adolf Hitler in 
the Fall. Observers immediately interpreted this as a 
gesture by which Il Duce was laying blame upon Germany 
for the assassination of Dollfuss. The announcement 
came as the climax to a series of press incidents manifest- 
ing the growing bitterness between Italy and Germany. 
Ever since the Austrian Nazi revolt the Italian press has 
been openly expressing its belief that the revolt was 
German inspired, and the German newspapers have re- 
taliated with a number of resentful editorials. Previously 
Mussolini spoke to 5,000 officers and military attaches at 
Bologna at the finish of the army’s war maneuvers. His 
remarks were widely featured in the world press. “ War 
can break out from one moment to the other,” said the 
Premier. ‘‘ We must become a militaristic, and even a 
warlike nation. It is not necessary to prepare for the 
war of tomorrow, but for the war of today.” Thereupon 
in somewhat guarded fashion he drew the attention of his 
officers to the fact that the terrain chosen for the war 
maneuvers was very similar to the terrain of the Aus- 
trian and Jugoslavian border. This was understood, of 
course, as a clear hint as to where he thought the “ war 
of today” might be fought. The Premier closed his 
speech with another significant statement: “ Because cer- 
tain nations rise and others decline,” he said, “it de- 
velops that despite good-will conferences and treaties, war 
will accompany the fortunes of nations throughout the 
centuries.” 

Paraguayans Advance in Chaco.—Some of the 
fiercest and most sanguinary fighting in the long-drawn- 
out Chaco warfare was reported at the end of August. 
The capture of Forts Algodonal, Ibamirante, and Ysypo- 
renda brought the Paraguayan forces to within sixty-four 
miles of the Bolivian general headquarters at Villa 
Montes. The Bolivians were unable to halt the drive of 
their adversaries. A heavy loss of life was reported, the 
number.of prisoners captured was large, and a consider- 
able quantity of war material was seized. 


Polish Cooling to French.—A feeling that France 
was attempting to interfere with Poland’s freedom of 
action and diplomatic independence was reported to be 
growing in Poland, and informed observers feared that 
the Polish-French friendship was in danger. The ru- 
mored German-Polish trade agreement in which Poland 
would assure the Reich food supply in the event of war 
was declared to be without the slightest foundation in 
fact. The rumor appeared first in a French newspaper. 


Gandhi’s Prestige Weakened.—The emergence of the 
Congress Nationalist party under the leadership of Pandit 
Malaviya embarrassed both Mahatma Gandhi and the 
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British officials seeking to impress the new Constitution 
on India. Gandhi agreed, in general, to accept the con- 
stitutional reforms, and to grant the election-demands of 
the Moslems, Untouchables, and minorities as specified 
in the proposed Constitution. His campaign in favor of 
the Moslems and Untouchables angered the high-caste 
Hindus. They expressed themselves through Pandit Mala- 
viya, and now have formed a separate party within the 
All-India Congress to carry on agitation against the com- 
munal election awards and the British settlement. 


Strain in Russo-Japanese Relations.—Negotiations 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway became critical when a 
series of irritating incidents were protested by the Soviet 
Government. The arrest of Soviet nationals in Man- 
churia was the chief grievance alleged. On the other 
hand the Tokyo Government accused the Third Inter- 
national of fomenting, from Moscow, train wrecks. In 
an official communiqué sent both to the Japanese Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and the Manchukuoan Foreign 
Minister the Soviet Government demanded that Japan 
should release the arrested Soviet citizens and cease fur- 
ther aggression. Despite the bitterness of press editorials 
in both countries, statesmen predicted that the question 
would be amicably settled. They felt the more hopeful 
because in the middle of August negotiations had already 
progressed to the point where only ten million yen sepa- 
rated the respective Soviet and Japanese offers for the 
Railway. 


German-Soviet Trade.—Trade negotiations with the 
Soviet Government were being continued in Berlin. 
Warnings were being issued that drastic steps should be 
taken about reducing German exports to Russia. Facts 
were alleged that German imports from Russia were de- 
clining mach more slowly than German exports to Russia. 
Imports declined, in comparison with the first five months 
of 1933, by only 21,200,000 rubles in the same period of 
1934, while exports in the same period fell off by 74,700,- 
000 rubles. So far the German banking system was un- 
able to agree to Soviet credit demands. 





From one who has lived long years in Mexico 
comes a strong and pathetic article on “ The 
Silent Bells of Mexico.” The writer is E. C. 
Hendrix, now living in this country, and the 
article tells of the heroism of the priests and 
people under persecution. 

“The Catholic League for Social Justice” has 
spread its influence far and wide, and next week 
its founder, Michael O’Shaughnessy, will write 
of its history and progress. 

The State of Wisconsin has long been known 
for its progressive legislation. Next week, Floyd 
Anderson will tell of “ Wisconsin’s Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act” and analyze its pro- 
visions. 

Cathal O’Byrne, who has written light pieces 
for us before, will have another entitled “ Mrs. 
Farrell on Saints.” 




















